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CAWNCO 


[ook for this emblem 

embossed in the bottom 

of CANCO C-ENAMEL 
Lined Cans 


EARS of careful study and competent research 
developed Canco C-Enamel Lined Cans. Experi- 
mental packs checked the laboratory tests. Canco 
C-Enamel is an expression of Canco Service to the 
canning industry that can be depended on just as 
confidently as the deliveries of Canco packers’ cans. 


American Can Compan 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
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Get 
Long Distance... 


BusINESS 1S INCREASING its use of 
Long Distance. Many concerns do 
millions of dollars’ ‘worth of buying via 
the telephone lines. Important indi- 


the boats are 
coming 


, THE EXECUTIVES Of alarge New York 


fish company do not wait for their 
steam trawlers to come in from the 
fishing banks. While the boats are 
hundreds of miles at sea they are 
notified by wireless of the size and 
nature of the catch. With this 
information at hand, long distance 
telephone calls are made to big deal- 
ers throughout the eastern section 
of the United States. The cargo is 
sold before the boats reach the docks. 


vidual sales. Weekly calls to preferred 
lists of dealers or customers. Special long 
distance selling campaigns. And for 
stubborn collections. . 

Wherever the telephone is used, it 
saves the costly time of waiting. Decreases 
the expense of traveling. Smooths out 
tangles and delays. Cuts the red tape of 


bickering. Increases business. Long dis- 
tance calls get things done with less fuss 
and fewer dollars. They put order and 
good results into a business. One of the 
best things about Long Distance is, it 
will nearly always cost less than you 
think. What distant call would be help- 
ful and profitable now?... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 
Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your contracts -- 
Convince yourself. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 


AYARS 


RAPID ROTARY SYRUPER 
FOR FILLING AND SYRUPING 


Tomato Pulp & Puree FS OUR SPECIAL 
at ae Valve Makes This The 
Most Dependable 
inte Syruper In Use. Has 
rir a no Air Vent Stems to 
A Perfect Fill Damage Fruit. 
Guaranteed. : No Can — No Fill. 


Made to Handle 1, 2, 24 & 3 Cans. 
13" Valve Lift For over-Filled Cans. 


Special For No. 10 Can. 


Write for prices. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, N. J. 
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Robins Circle Steam Hoist made 


to suit your requirements 


Crates, Single or Double 


Open & Closed Retorts 


Complete Equipment for Canners, Preservers, Bottlers. 
WE MANUFACTURE 


Robins Tomato Scalder 
and Washer 


Enameled Buckets and Pans 
Plain and Numbered 


National Tomato Peeler, 
Peels ’em whole. 


Wire Baskets 
of all discriptions 


Write for Catalog. 


' The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- 
merly manufactured by the McStay Ma- 
chine Company, Los Angeles, California, 
is now made exclusively by us at our 
Baltimore factory. This machine is made 
for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


Robert A. Sindall, President & Treasurer 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, .. Maryland 


Harry R. Stansbury, Vice-President 


Crate Covers and Kettles 
S iley Te to Peeling Knives 
4 
’ Conveyor Chains 
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GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


Our activities require half the area of this modern structure. 
Unsurpassed Manufacturing and Shipping Facilities. 


SOUTHERN Can 


Baltimore, Maryland 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 17 Battery Place 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feéders 
Green Bean Snippers . 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 


. ie Special Machinery Built to Order. 
(Patented) 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 
ADJUS TABLE CYLINDER co. 
with BROWN BOGGS F ‘OUNDRY & MCH. CO. Ltd. 
PITCH INDICATOR Hamilton, Ontario | 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CoO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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_ This Much You Owe 
to Yourself 


To Get the Details of a Plan that Assures DEFINITE and ECONOMICAL Financing. 


First, get this clear: “There is nothing indefinite 


’ much shorter time than is usually required and 
about the GUARDIAN PLAN of warehousing with warehousing and financing both handled 
and financing. You don’t have to sit on the 


gon under one management, naturally clerical and 
anxious seat’’ wondering if some banker is go- overhead expense is reduced 
ing to advance you the money against your warehouse re- 


ceipts. Warehouse with GUARDIAN and loans are Under the GUARDIAN PLAN, commodities are 

assured. Warehousing and financing is a dual service ren- stored on your own property, or they can be ‘“‘spotted 

dered by the Guardian Warehousing Company and its in our warehouses located in strategic distributing centers. 

associate organization, the Warehouse Securities Corpor- The loan is not lifted until the goods are sold. 

ation. ; These and many other advantages are combined under 
Only a nominal reserve is required, thereby allowing the GUARDIAN PLAN which affords the most compre- 

you a greater working capital. | Loans are negotiated in a hensive service of werehousing and financing ever offered. 


THERE IS NOTHING IN GUARDIAN PLAN THAT FOSTERS OVER-PRODUCTION 


Either for this year’s pack or in anticipation of future requirements, you owe it to 
yourself to get the facts NOW. We're waiting to explain it to you in detail. The 
GUARDIAN PLAN is especially adapted to the needs of Vegetable, Fruit and Fish 
Canners and the Packers of all Food Products. 


A Letter Today Will Open the Way 
Guardian Warehousing Company “thicaco 


Y MAG CO 


scald Tomatoes in your process, it is common sense to use the machine that will do it properly and 
economically. 

‘The MONITOR Tomato Washer and Scalder meets specifications. It does scald thoroughly, 
washing at the same time and its saving in steam consumption is well worth while. Write us. 


| HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


o, Calif. 
BROCTON, N. Y. | srown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) ~ Salt Lake City, Utah 


| 
4 
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| 
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are position 
to furnish | 
for 1927 Pack 


Special “C” Enamel Lined Cans 


to Prevent Corn Black 


Samples will 
be gladly furnished 
on request. — 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
published exclusively in the interest of BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


the Canned Food Packers of the United Address all communications to THE 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth THE TRADE COMPANY CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 
year. 


; Packers are invited and requested to 
Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., ARTHUR I. JUDGE use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
as second-class mail matter. 


MANAGER AND EDITOR for inquiries and discussions among 
f TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION themselves on all matters pertaining to 


One Year- - - - - ~ $3.00 their business. 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET Business communications from all sec- 
Foreign - - - - - $5.00 BALTIMORE, MD. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 


will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 


ADVERTISING RATES— According to 


space and location. Telephone Plaza 2698 
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ERE IGNORANCE OR MALICIOUS DESIGN, 
WnICH?—-One of our good friends on the ’Shore, 


duction of condensed, evaporated, and canned sterilized 
milk, amounts to 4,500,000 pounds yearly. 


writing us under date of August 16, said: 

“{f have been following rather closely your weekly 
comments upon the tomato situation, and the weekly 
crop reports appearing in your paper. I had just made 
disposition of the residue of our 1925-26 packing, and 
as a consequence was just naturally kind-o-sour on the 
canning business, but I must confess that I was not 
fully prepared to accept the pessimistic view expressed 
in the enclosed article, clipped from the Philadelphia 
Record. I would like to hear you express your opinion 
on this article.” 


The article in question is as follows: 


CANNERS FACING PRICE LOSS IN OVERPRODUCTION 
Reports From Storehouses Show Vast Supplies on Hand. Job- 


bers Grow Fearful 


Washington, Aug. 14 (AP).—Scheduled to reach 
its peak of activity in September, America’s billion 
dollar canning industry faces serious overproduction. 

Information reaching the National Canners Asso- 
ciation shows 45 per cent of the total 1927 tomato pack 
still on hand. Maine reports a year’s supply of canned 
goods in warehouses there. Despite a large surplus 
of canned corn still in their plants, Iowa packers 
planned heavy operation, “knowing they would have to 
sell at a loss.” 

In Illinois, jobbers fear to buy except in very small 
quantities, and corn canneries are “dumping their hold- 
ings at any price.” Tennessee acreage contracts in- 
creased 25 per cent, and the tomato pack is expected 
to double that of last year. Many Wisconsin plants 
are not operating this year. 

Two-Year Supply Seen 

Quoting Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Dun- 
lap, the canners association says it is apparent the con- 
sumers have not responded with their orders in the 
same ratio as the increase in production, with the result 
that canners find themselves with stocks on hand suf- 
ficient to meet the ordinary demand of the trade for a 
period of fully two years. 


“Many farmers,” the association says, “realize 
that to meet the problem of overproduction, it is neces- 
sary to reduce acreage before the market collapsed 
completely and the farmer, himself, is bankrupt.” 

The last 20 years has closely correlated agriculture 
and canning. The latter provides a cash market for 
many million dollars’ worth of farm products every 
year. Canned foods have ceased to be a novelty, but 
to vast numbers of the American population have be- 
come a vital necessity. 

Dairy Product Great 


Packers add an annual income of almost $200,000,- 
000 to the dairy industry alone. In round numbers pro- 


The annual tomato pack approximates 1,000,000 
tons; sweet corn, 800,000 tons; peas, 215,000; cabbage 
for kraut 100,000; asparagus, 54,000; snap _ beans, 
40,000; spinach, 50,000 tons; and cucumbers, 3,700,000 
bushels. 

Establishments preserving vegetables, fruits and 
sea foods enroll 235,000 employees during September, 
the peak month. For the entire year, however, the 
total employed falls below 100,000. Milk canning is 
carried on without so much variation. The peak comes 
in July, when the number of employees is about 32,000, 
as compared to 25,000 for the wnole year. 


This news item is apparently so carefully con- 
structed, so well bolstered with apparent authority of 
the highest kind, but so utterly wide of the mark, and 
so completely lacking in truth, as of August 14th, 1927, 
that our first reaction was that it was deliberately done 
to influence the market in that most susceptible of all 
sections, the Tri-States. Hence our heading. 

But upon second thought—and second thoughts 
are often so very valuable, as the writer of the above 
quoted article might have learned if he had indulged in 
one—it seemed so absolutely impossible that the Na- 
tional Canners Association had indulged in any such 
wild statements as to the progress of the packs, or 
other influences, that we, in charity, were inclined to 
charge it to gross ignorance. In the more than twenty 
years that Frank Gorrell has steered the ship of the 
N. C. A. we have never been able to get him to express 
an opinion on the industry’s market condition, the con- 
dition of growing crops or the probable packs—not even 
an individual opinion, much less an official one—and we 
are not afraid to say that nobody else has ever heard 
him express himself in words or writing on this sub- 
ject. So we could not believe that he had broken his 
long record with such a wild statement as this. And 
so we called him and read the article over the ’phone to 
him, and asked his comment. His reply was that we 
could say that, so far as the N.C. A. is concerned, it is 
false from beginning to end. 

Frank is always charitable and considerate of his 
fellow-man, and so he reminded us of the troubles and 
work a cub-reporter will sometimes go to in order to 
get something that will catch the public eye and please 
his boss. And that cleared up the whole situation. 

At the annual meeting of the Tri-State Packers 
Association, in Philadelphia, December 15, 16, 17, 1926, 
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Assistant Secretary of Agriculture R. W. Dunlap ad- 
dressed the banquet in what might well be called the 
most pessimistic address ever made to this industry ; 
but the pessimism was entirely justified by conditions 
at that time, and the Secretary’s action was kindly, 
well intended and of real value to the whole industry. 
There had just been completed large packs of every- 
thing in canned foods, with the exception of tomatoes. 
The market was overstocked, in truth, and if the indus- 
try was to pull itself out of its depression it had to re- 
sort to drastic measures: selling the stocks at low 
prices to clean them out, and then contracting for 1927 
crops upon a very much reduced scale. In other words, 
the Secretary fired the opening gun of conservatism for 
1927, and that good work has gone steadily forward 
since, and with notable results. 

Later Secretary Dunlap practically repeated his 
address at the Western Canners’ meeting in Chicago, in 
April, 1927. 

That big pile of spot stocks has almost entirely 
disappeared, eaten up at the low prices put upon it, and 
now it’s so far from being a menace to low prices it has 
become a cause for high prices. The condition of spot 
canned foods on August 15th, 1927, shows an entire and 
complete reversal from their position on December 
15th, 1926, and all the world knows this, apparently, 
except this cub-reporter. 

And similarly the warnings as to the need of re- 
stricting acreages in all canners’ crops this 1927 have 
been carefully heeded, and acreages have been greatly 
reduced, and good old Dame Nature has further helped 
this good cause by providing an unusually unfavorable 
growing season, with resultant very poor yields from 
this greatly reduced acreage. 

This is a real condition, and plainly in front of us, 
and is not a prospect nor theory, so that when this cub- 
reporter went back to Secretary Dunlap’s address of 
last December and applied his words to the August 15 
condition of canned foods, he was about as far wrong 
as he possibly could have been. The error is so com- 
plete and the bungling so bad that it draws the sting of 
intended market influence, which at first blush the ar- 
ticle seemed to carry. No one who is at all acquainted 
with present market conditions of canned foods will be 
mislead by the article, but it is unfortunate-that it 
should have happened at this time, because it is usually 
at this time that market manipulators attempt their 
assaults upon the tomato market in particular. You 
will recall that in past years there have been several 
such attempts, and some rather nasty situations, owing 
to such attempts, and that they all happened at just the 
opening of new tomato canning season. 


When “Jim” Dole first offered his generous gift of 
$35,000 to the first aviators who crossed over to his 
island—offered out of the bigness of his heart and 
under the inspiring influence of the wonderful flight 
which Colonel Lindbergh had just made to Paris—the 
newspapers referred in properly glowing terms to his 
offer, and referred to him as the “Pineapple King,” as 
is his right. But now, as if realizing the advertising 
value of this brief but entirely proper credit to this 
man of achievements, they omit all reference to pine- 
apples. The daily papers are the easiest prey in all the 
world, and, from such actions as this, seem to be the 
poorest sports. It all comes from pandering to the 
lowest in human nature instead of trying to be leaders, 
as formerly was the “job” of the really good daily. 
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_ In trying to revive the rapidly failing oyster in- 
dustry of the Chesapeake Bay the Maryland Legisla- 
ture passed a law, at the last session, requiring all oys- 
ter packers to return 10 per cent of the shells to the 
waters for propagating purposes. You who may not 
be familiar with how oysters grow and are propagated 
should be told that on all these shells are small, imma- 
ture oysters, which would grow into full-sized oysters 
if they were put back into the water; and moreover 
these shells furnish a bed for new oyster seed, or 
“spat,” as it is termed, and so even if not carrying any 
oysters on the shells, there would soon be some settle 
on them if put back into the water, and the crop thus 
be propagated. And it is propagation that is needed 
most of all in the Chesapeake Bay right now. This 
would be something akin to seeding land in the hope of 
getting another crop. But the Chesapeake Bay oyster- 
man is the one farmer who believes that it is not neces- 
sary to plant seed to get a crop. He merely wants to 
harvest a crop and do nothing to help produce it. So 
the oyster packers, in face of the oncoming season next 
month, seem to be determined to resist this law by re- 
fusing to take out licenses to pack oysters, and thereby 
not be required to return even 10 per cent of the shells 
as the law now requires. The Chesapeake Bay could 
easily furnish enough oysters to feed the whole coun- 
try at reasonable prices and at a tremendously greater 
profit to the present oystermen if the Bay were sensibly 
farmed. They will all admit this, but not a mother’s 
son of them will ever turn a hand to this farming, nor 
allow anyone else to do so. So Maryland will have to 
continue to remain out of the list as an oyster-produc- 
ing state. Its glory has faded and cannot be revived. 


The Michigan Canners Association recently began 
the publication of a littie journal, in its own interest, 
under the title Kan Kan; its object in life being to 
“pep” up the canners of that State to a high condition 
of efficiency, and to tell the whole world that Michigan 
canners produce only the very best there is in canned 
foods. That certainly is a laudable effort and Kan Kan 
is carrying out its objective in splendid fashion. H. K. 
Royal, editor of this latest canners’ paper, is an ex- 


perienced editor and journalist, and he shows it through — 


the contents of this little monthly. The result can only 
be good for the canners of that state, and canned foods 
in general, but Michigan canned foods in particular. 
However, it would have been better if the Michigan 
Canners Association had contributed the expenses for 
this paper rather than to have asked the hard-worked 
and over-taxed supply men to pay the expense under 
the guise of advertisements in Kan Kan, because the 
supply man, in such cases, feels forced to comply, no 
matter how unwilling he may be, and he ought not to be 
placed in this uncomfortable position. Michigan has 
merely copied the example of some other canners’ as- 
sociations which tax the supply man in this way. No 
man likes to have his hand forced, and canners’ asso- 
ciations are not helping their cause by this means of 
raising funds. The game is hoary with age, and dis- 
credited everywhere, and is not worthy of the indus- 
try. Any supply man may be excused for considering 
it very much in the light of blackmail—that if he does 
not contribute by putting in an advertisement he may 
lose business with the canners of that state. This week 
we publish a warning from the railroads that shippers 
must not be intimidated in this very fashion. Kan Kan 
is worthy the support of all Michigan canners. 
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Standard cans like these 
mean dependable service 


You can’t trust your reputation to a poor tin can— 
be certain that you use cans that are as well 
known, as well recommended and as well con- 
structed as Heekin Cans. Then you will have the 


Wherever cans are required, best. 

Heekin cans are preferred. 

We know the can business and Heekin Cans are made to fill your specifications— 

will advise you as to your re- 2 

quirements. Write us today no matter the product. These cans are economical, 

for complete information and 7 
prices. durable and reliable, representing a real saving to 


the canner. 


Shipped in reinforced, corrugated boxes—light in 
weight but strong and substantial, Heekin Cans are 
delivered to you with a saving on the original box 
cost and freight charge. 


HEEKIN 
CANS 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, Sixth and Culvert Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


BEANS 

GREENCASTLE, IND., Aug. 15, 1927.—Stringless Green— 
Twenty-five acres. Crop fair. Equal to former seasons. 

oe ME., Aug. 9, 1927.—Acreage, 50 per cent. Yield, 
normal. 

GRAND JUNCTION, MICH., Aug. 7, 1927.—Some fields 
very poor. Had a frost August Ist that damaged a good many 
fields. Cannot hope for more than a 50 per cent normal yield. 

MENDON, OHIO, Aug. 9, 1927.—Green—Only about 20 per 
cent of normal. Late plantings are doing fairly well. 

WOODSTOCK, OHIO, Aug. 14, 1927.—String Beans— 
Usually plant 10 acres; this year planted 5 acres, which are 
very late. Will commence picking August 16th. Quality prom- 
ises to be fine, but a poor stand of plants cannot make over 60 
per cent of normal crop. 

CORN 


TOLEDO, IOWA, Aug. 10, 1927—We planted 200 acres 
sweet corn, 15 per cent of which will not produce any corn, the 
best of it late. It will be September before there will be any 
to pack. We pack Country Gentleman only. 

DEXTER, ME., Aug. 9, 1927.—Acreage, 50 per cent. Yield, 
below normal. 

GRAND JUNCTION, MICH., Aug. 7, 1927.—Sweet—Late, 
and some fields very poor. Had a frost August Ist that dam- 
aged a good many fields. We cannot hope for more than a 50 
per cent normal yield. 

WINTHROP, MINN., Aug. 11, 1927—Late. We estimate 
our production this year at about 75 per cent of normal crop 
on a reduced acreage. On tail end of pack frost will have io 
hold off two weeks later than usual years. At present we could 
use a lot of rain and warmer weather. Nights are cool and 
days not warm enough to make up for it. If weather continues 
dry and cool, our present estimate will be cut materially. We 
can truthfully express the above as our honest opinion of Min- 
nesota in general, since we have had opportunity to see a lot 
of fields and talked with most of the canners. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 16, 1927.—Our acreage is 50 per 
cent less than last year and crop prospects 75 per cent of nor- 
mal. About two weeks late in our section, and we will not have 
any to can before the 5th of September. 

MENDON, OHIO, Aug. 9, 1927.—Fully three weeks late 
and the yield cannot, even under favorable conditions, be over 
50 per cent of normal. In fact, only a very late fall can save 
the situation. 

NOTTINGHAM, PA., Aug. 12, 1927.—All planted early; 
not over 50 per cent normal yield. Less than 25 per cent normal 


acreage. 
FRUIT 

FARMINGTON, ME., Aug. 11, 1927.—Apples—Our obser- 
vations lead us to believe the crop in Maine will be less than 
half of normal and quite a percentage will be unfit for use. 

HARRINGTON, ME., Aug. 15, 1927.—Blueberries—Condi- 
tion of crop is good. Acreage about average. Yield looks about 
normal. 

LEDGWICK, ME., Aug. 15, 1927.—Blueberries—The crop 
is now being harvested and the pack this year will be about the 
same as last year. , 

GRAND JUNCTION, MICH., Aug. 7, 1927.—Berries—Very 
short crop. Possibly 60 per cent normal. 

TRAVERSE CITY, MICH., Aug. 9, 1927.—Cherries—Ten, 
per cent. Red sour cherries, about 5 per cent of normal. Sweet 
cherries, about 50 per cent of normal. 

Apples—Ten per cent. Very scarce. Very few orchards 
having clean fruit. 

Pears—Fifty per cent. 

SODUS, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1927.—Apples—Crop very light. 
About 20 per cent of normal year. Quality unusually poor. 


Pears—Very light; about 20 per cent of normal year. 
Quality very small. 


Peaches—Practically none whatever. 
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TOMATOES 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., Aug. 15, 1927—Our acreage is 
about the same as last year, but much smaller than 1925, or 
about an average acreage for the last five years, with the ex- 
ception of 1925, maybe a little less. Three weeks ago it looked 
like our yield would be normal or a little better. At that ime 
it began to rain and continued to do so up to last Thursday, 
August llth. Have seen most of our contracted acreage and 
probably thousands more of other canners in last week, and 
don’t believe there has been as much as two tomatoes set to each 
vine in last three weeks, or since the rains began. Therefore, 
it looks to me that we will be practically through packing by 
September 5th. If so, we will pack about half of last year’s 
pack, which was short itself. Anyway, our pack will not be 
over 60 per cent. Am buying futures to help fill my orders. 

GREEN FOREST, ARK., Aug. 14, 1927.—Crop is good. 
Best in four or five years. I have about 10 acres and am can- 
ning them at home. Would like to sell some futures. Expect 
to have two carloads of No. 3’s. 

PARAGOULD, ARK., Aug. 15, 1927.—Acreage, 65 per cent 
normal. Yield will probably be 75 per cent normal. Excessive 
rains causing tomatoes to rot very badly and the “Blister 
Beetle” or old-time potato bug is causing havoc, especially 
among the young plants. Season late and present prospects 
will not be over a 75 per cent pack this season, but the quality 
is very fine. * 

BOONVILLE, IND., Aug. 15, 1927.—Have about normal 
prospects, providing we do not get frost before October 1st. 

GREENCASTLE, IND., Aug. 15, 1927——Two hundred and 
seventy acres. Prospects fair. Crop late and weather uncer- 
tain. Three weeks late. Acreage formerly, 225 acres. 

HENRYVILLE, IND., Aug. 15, 1927.—In our honest opin- 
ion, the following represents crop conditions through Southern 
Indiana at the present writing: Acreage, 75 per cent of normal. 
Condition of growing crop, 65 per cent of normal. 

BOZMAN, MD., Aug. 15, 1927.—Vines have made good 
growth. In some patches a little blight appears. The vines 
show a good set of fruit, although some growers report little 
crown fruit. Canning starts the 16th. On late tomatoes acre- 
age hereabouts is about normal, but uncontracted. There will 
probably, be an average yield. 

GRAND JUNCTION, MICH., Aug. 7, 1927.—Fairly good, 
but late. Depends on the time of frost. 


PEWAMO, MICH., Aug. 15, 1927.—Only have 35 acres. 
Half of crop will not yield 50 per cent. Balance will not yield 
any unless we have until October 10th to 15th. No rains in 60 
days to wet ground one inch, while in North most every day 
cold nights. Outyok worst in 15 years. 

QUINTON, N. J., Aug. 14, 1927.—Very poor in this local- 
ity. About 40 per cent normal crop. Scalded badly; 90 per cent 
acreage of 1926. Will commence packing 25th. Will not sell 
any futures. Fancy tomatoes should be $2.00 per dozen. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 15, 1927.—Our crop conditions 
are good, but 10 days late, and only about 75 per cent plants 
set as normal. 


AMELIA, OHIO, Aug. 16, 1927.—Crop looks very good, but 
“ late and confronted with danger of frost whenever it is so 
ate. 


MENDON, OHIO, Aug. 9, 1927.—Stand is good. Crop 
about two weeks late, but at present time looks quite promis- 
ing. Jack Frost will be the final arbiter. If we have a late fall 
think yield will be normal. Sizing up the whole situation, every- 
thing is extremely late, and if we have early killing frosts, we 
will surely be out of luck. 

PEMBERVILLE, OHIO, Aug. 15, 1927.—Just returned from 
inspecting fields. Acreage about the same as usual. Season 
two to three weeks late. About one field out of each five will 
have some tomatoes ready about August 29th: other fields wilil 
not be ready before September 5th to 15th. Will have to have 
some very unusual tomato weather to make even a fair cron. 
Temperature night after night has been getting down below 50 
degrees and that will not make tomatoes; there must come a 
turn for the better or the tomatoes will rot in the fields. We 
made preparations to pack not less than twenty thousand five- 
gallon cans of tomato pulp. We will say “lucky dog” if we get 
ten thousand cans. The buyer that waits is likely to get more 
experience than goods. Some of our packer friends in this sec- 
tion (fifteen to twenty miles from us) are worse off than we 
are for a crop. August 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th showed night 
temperature of 42 to 48 degrees. September usually will aver- 
age about ten degrees less than August, so watch out for that 
cold spell. It is possible for the season to be over about Sep- 
tember 8th. 


= 
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A machine found in nearly 
every packaging plant. 
The Kiefer Rotary 


Jar and Bottle Rinser 
and Sterilizer. 


Thoroughly rinses containers inside and outside 
at a speed of up to 120 a minute. 


The only rinser with the Kiefer patented central 
water-distributing valve---guaranteed never to leak--- 
an assurance against waste of water. 


The first rinsers we built, some fifteen years ago, 
are still in use. What more need be said ? 


Shipped complete ready to install. 
Write for pamphlet. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cherries, Berries, Radin Apples, Beets, String Beans 


and nearly all other fruits and vegetables are filled into all sizes of cans, 
including No. 10's practically automatically with a HANSEN SAN- Fs 
ITARY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FILLER. One operator 


with this machine will turn out more work than five or six persons pack- 


ing cans by hand. The cans are taken care of automatically by a uni- x 
que feed worm which positively does not smash cans. The Hansen 
Fruit and Vegetable Filler is simple in design, sturdy, occupies small 
floor space and is sanitary. é 


The Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler is so reasonably priced that 
Canners of any of the above products can not afford to operate without g 
it. Write us for prices. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION © | 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN j 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOLLOWING “MASTER-BUILT” MACHINERY 


Hansen Automatic Hansen Automatic Hansen Sanitary Hansen Pea and Hansen Sanitary 
Tomato Filler Kraut Filler Can Washer Bean Filler Corn Filler 


| | 
| | 
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WOODSTOCK, OHIO, Aug. 14, 1927.—We normally grow 
about 50 acres. This year we have 60, with a fine showing of 
vines, which are beginning to show a fair setting of fruit, but 
about two weeks late. Should frost hold off till the 15th or 
20th of October, we can make a normal pack or better. All ‘will 
depend upon the weather. 


NOTTINGHAM, PA., Aug. 12, 1927.—Plants looking good. 
Set of fruit, average. Season two weeks late. Excessive rains 
and nights too cold; 75 per cent normal acreage. 


CARYSBROOK, VA., Aug. 10, 1927.—Looking very well. 
About two weeks late. Acreage smaller than last year. 


COLONIAL BEACH, VA., Aug. 12, 1927.—We thought we 
had a bumper crop, but the blight is beginning to be serious. 
Doubtful whether we will have a full pack. This applies to the 
Northern Neck of Virginia. 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONDITION 


HE first half of the Northwest fruit packing season is now 

| completed. Gooseberries, strawberries and cherries are out 

of the way, and canners finished up last week on red rasp- 
berries and loganberries. 

The second half of the canning season will commence 
between August 15 and 20 on pears and then on into prunes, 
plums, blackberries and finally apples. 

The pack in the Northwest for this year will be far under 
that of 1926, due to two primary causes: First, the lack of 
demand on the part of jobbers both foreign and domestic, which 
causes packers to materially curtail their operations and in fact 
caused a number of canners to not operate at all, and second, 
poor crops. 

The bulk of the strawberry tonnage found its way into 
barrels, which is to a large extent in first hands in local cold 
storage plants. A pool is at this time in the making which 
will have a tendency to materially stabilize the price of the 
barreled fruit. Strawberries in cans have been moving in a 
normal way to domestic jobbers, but on a price basis that has 
shown canners little if any profit. Stocks in first hands to not 
appear to be large, and with some sizes and grades entirely 
cleaned up, particularly No. 10 fancy and choice. 

Gooseberries, despite short pack, have not received much 
attention from the buying trade, and canners are holding some 
stocks against the usual demand, which will come a little later. 
Fortunately, the bulk of gooseberries is in strong hands, and no 
material selling weakness is anticipated. The quality of the 
gooseberry pack in the Northwest this year was exceedinly fine. 

The red raspberry crop in Oregon and Washington was ap- 
proximately 50 to 60 per cent of normal. At this writing some 
surplus exists in No. 2 sizes, with practically none in No. 10 
fancy, choice, or standard. 

The loganberry pack is just completed, and as no tabulation 
of the pack is available at this writing, it is estimated that the 
pack in Oregon was less than 50 per cent of 1926, and in Wash- 
ington considerably under that. In Oregon a considerable ton- 
nage was sold dried to avaid the necessity of putting merchan- 
dise in cans against a speculative market. 


The Royal Anne cherry crop in Oregon was 50 per cent or 
less, with the Washington crop materially under this figure, due 
to rainy weather. which cracked the cherries, making them unfit 
for canning. The bulk of this pack has been sold and to a large 
extent shipped, but with a great number of jobbers throughout 
the country yet to place their orders. 


The pear crop is considerably under that of 1926, and the 
fresh market has been advancing rapidly during the past two 
weeks. Pears which should be bought by canners at from $35.00 
to $40.00 per ton are being sold at $60.00 per ton. A number of 
“Northwest canners have, therefore, not bought as a consequence, 
as the price they are able to get for the canned product does not 
justify a high price for raw fruit, and they will probably remain 
out of the picture until such a time as the situation reverses 
itself. 


The apple crop is light and two of the principal packers dur- 
ing the past few days have advanced their price on No. 10 solid 
pack apples from $4.00 to $4.25. This change in price is due to 
the fact that raw fruit is going to cost them more than orig- 
inally anticipated. 


It is a little early to predict the blackberry crop, but it is 
about normal to date. It is doubtful if a crop condition will 
materially affect the ultimate pack of this commodity, for with 
the carry-over of last year and the disastrous experience can- 
ners had with blackberries, owing to the low price level at which 
the bulk of the surplus sold, they are wary about packing be- 
yond their orders. 
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Field men representing various canners have turned in re- 
ports during the past couple of weeks covering the condition of 
the prune crop. It seems that a “scab” has developed, causing 
large quantities of the prunes to be “warty” and rendering them 
unfit for canning purposes. Some estimates indicate that the 
crop was over 50 per cent thus affected. It was impossible to 
find any orchards which were not affected, others were partly 


affected, and some orchards were found to be a total loss in this 
respect. 


At a recent meeting of the Northwest canners a survey was 
made indicating that the pack of early items was approximately 
one million cases short of 1926. Just what the shortage will be 
on fall pack items is problematical, but it is quite certain that 
the figures will be considerably under those of 1926. 


Altogether, this has been a very unsatisfactory season for 
Northwest canners from the standpoint of profits, as they have 
been compelled to sell at prices which have secured for them 
very little more than overhead. The jobbing trade generally 
throughout the country has adopted a policy of waiting, which 
quite probably will prove expensive later on, either through 
their inability to cover on some items at all, or higher prices on 
some items where small surpluses may exist. 


JAPANESE BEETLE DEMANDS INDIVIDUAL AND COM- 
‘MUNITY, AS WELL AS PUBLIC, ACTION 


The following statement was issued from the office of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture C. G. Jordan, upon his return from a per- 
sonal inspection of the Japanese beetle infested area in South- 
eastern Pennsylvania on July 28: 


“The Japanese beetle is one of the most destructive and 
alarming insect pests ever to become established in Pennsyl- 
vania. It demands the most drastic individual and community 
action, for nobody knows the limit to the damage it can do. 


“Our inspection trip to the area just north of Philadelphia 
revealed the most widespread destruction to fruit trees and 
shade trees that we have ever seen done by an insect. Hun- 
dreds of trees were seen which were either completely defoliated 
or so ragged and brown from the effects of the beetle feeding 
that it looked like a forest fire had scorched the leaves. We 
heard reports from farmers that not only were their peach trees 
being defoliated, but their peach crop actually eaten. It was 
even said that sweet corn and field corn were being attacked. 
Beetle damage was especially noticeable on grape vines, cherry 
trees and elm trees. 


“New Sprays Demonstrated—In order to show the value of 
new spray materials, and to demonstrate how the public, through 
individual and community action, can actually deal a death blow 
to the beetles, two public spraying demonstrations were held 
near Philadelphia on July 28 at the request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, C. G. Jordan. Several hundreds of interested farm- 
ers and city people attended. The demonstrations were super- 
‘vised by Loren B. Smith, who is in charge of the Japanese beetle 
laboratory at Riverton, N. J 


“No Joke—This fight to curb the destruction of the Japanese 
beetle and to prevent its spread te other areas is certainly 
something that the public must not take jokingly. Furthermore, 
it is not a problem for the farmers alone. It concerns everybody 
that owns property. 


“Every propertyowner in the heavily infested area should 
equip himself with a hand sprayer or other suitable equipment 
for applying sprays that will either kill or prevent the destruc- 
tion caused by the beetles. Likewise, communities must get 
proper spraying apparatus to take care of their shade trees 
along their streets and in parks. The spraying must be done 
carefully and thoroughly. 


“The State and Federal governments have developed the 
ammunition for the fight against the Japanese beetle. The pub- 
lic must carry the guns and do the firing.” 


American Can to Erect New Warehouse—The en- 
gineering department of the American Can Co., is com- 
pleting plans for a one and two-story reinforced and 
concrete factory and warehouse and a frame and stucco 
office building to be erected at Pacific Grove, Cal. Plans 
are being prepared under the supervision of C. G. Preis, 
chief engineer of the company. Cost, about $600,000. 
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The March of Progress 


Chapter III 


Early skeptics who objected to railroad engines 
on the grounds that the smoke would -blacken 
their sheep’s wool, had nothing ‘‘on’” latter day 
skeptics in the canning industry who predicted 
all sorts of dire results from the use of Continu- 
ous Pressure Cookers. As is the case with 
many new things, prejudice played a large part 
in holding back the progress of these cookers. 


Trial installations were viewed with suspicion — 
l and later, records of successful achievement 
confounded these same critics. 


A product had to be successfully handled an 
entire season before the trade would willingly 
admit the success of Continuous Pressure 
Cookers. Progress was slow—but it was pro- 
gress. Product after product yielded to the 
Continuous Pressure Cooker. 


A-B Pressure Cookers ‘and Coolers are 
foolproof—there are no chains inside to 
stretch or break. Just a revolving reel in- J 
side a tee iron spiral—every can fits into its 
own individual pocket. The A-B Rotary } 
Valves are simplicity itself. There is noth- { 
ing to get out of order or cause trouble. 


Tell us what products you can—and we'll 
tell you the names of many other canners | 
handling the same products in your own f 
locality—who are cooking with A-B and 
meeting high success. 


NOTE: A line of repair parts for our various 
machines is carried at the Chicago and Balti- 
more Offices for your convenience. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. [ 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Knapp Type 
W. G. Labeler 


Labels any of the following 
standard sizes of packers cans: 


1-2-2) -3-95-303-1 Tall - 200z. 


For a slight additional cost we can 
furnish labeler Type 3-B-which will 
label all of above sizes and alsothe 4 lb 
and 1 lb flat and 6 and 8 oz. cans. 


Knapp Labelers are the product of over 30 years 
experience—The best insurance for clean, smooth, 


KNAPPCO Pick-Up Gums and Lap- 


end Pats for wie on Knapp Labeles H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


under our own formulas. _Experience 
proves them the best adhesives for use 
with Knapp Machines. 


Carried in stock at 
New York - Chicago - Ridgewood, N. J. 


and evenly applied-labels. | They make good mer- 
chandise look better. 


LABELING ard BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEWJERSEY 
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Corn 


By 


August 22, 1927 


Dr. A. W. Bitting 


NOTE—We begin this week a Monograph upon canned sweet corn by an authority recognized through- 


out the entire canned foods world. 


The writer completely covers his subject, from the origin of 


this delicious and peculiarly American dish, through its development up to and through the canner, 
even onto the tables of the housewives of this country. There are hundreds of valuable hints to canners 
advanced in the science of canning corn, and proportionately more to the less infetmed man. 

Coming now just before the active corn canning season the reader can adopt and put into practice 
these latest and best helps toward quality production. The story will be completed in that time, and 
you will find it worth many times the cost of a year’s subscription, but given to you free, to help in the 


effort at improving quality.— Zhe Editor. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


MICROBIAL INFECTION 


Although corn was one of the first products to be 
studied bacteriologically to determine a safe time and 
temperature for cooking in the cans, very little has 
been done upon the microbial changes which occur be- 
tween the time of plucking and just prior to process- 
ing. It is known that micro-organisms increase more 
or less rapidly on corn while standing, and this is recog- 
nized in a practical way in the factory by increasing 
the process upon material which has been carried over 
night or gathered on very hot days. The grains on 
the normal ear while attached to the stalk are sterile 
and ears infected with the boll worm show sterility of 
the grains very near to the worm or to the track made 
by it. K. G. Bitting* made many examinations and 
found sterile grains within a half inch of such foreign 
invasion. When the ear is removed from the stalk, 
bacteria which are on the surface of the husks soon 
multiply and invade deeper tissues. This is aided by 
high temperature and moisture as developed by the 
respiration from the green corn when in a pile. Bruis- 
ing of the tissues due to throwing the ears in a wagon, 
hauling, or superimposed weight favor the multipli- 
cation of organisms, and while many may not reach 
the kernels directly, they become inoculated upon the 
grain in the subsequent work of husking, and from 
the increased number which ultimately become dis- 
tributed upon conveyor belts and other mechanism. 
Holding, therefore, adds to the amount of infection 


either directly or indirectly, and increases the difficul- 
ties in sterilization. 


A recent paper} from the Bureau of Chemistry is 
interesting, though the amount of work done is evi- 
dently too small to be more than indicative of what 
may occur. The following is quoted: “In an exami- 
nation of 10 ears of fresh corn, dextrose agar plates 
incubated at 30 degrees for two days revealed an av- 
erage of 30,000 organisms per kernel of corn. Plates 
incubated at 55 degrees C. for two to four days 


+ Paper read at meeting of Pacific Division, A. A. A. S., 1926. 


James, Lawrence H. Bacterial Control of Sweet Corn. C 
June, 1925, p. 561. n anning Age, 


showed an average of one heat-resistant organism per. 
kernel. A rough estimate of the number of bacteria 
on kernels taken from different points on the cob 
showed a very heavy contamination around the base 
of the ear, consisting of practically one type of organ- 
ism, very little contamination at the tip and that of a 
different type of organism, and a moderate mixed con- 
tamination in the middle. A similar examination of 
the husks showed decreasing numbers of organisms 
with increasing depth toward the kernels.” 

Since it takes on an average of six grains to weigh 
a gram, this would indicate a normal infection of 150,- 
000 or more bacteria per gram. 


DISTRIBUTING CORN TO HUSKERS 


When the corn is brought to the factory it is most 
often dumped on a conveyor to distribute it where it is 
wanted for husking. Corn is heavy, and the ears cling 
together to a certain extent, so that it is not easy to 
manipulate by hand. In small factories it was formerly 
dumped or thrown on the husking floors, and this was 
particularly true where hand husking was followed. In 
one of the largest factories in the country the corn was 
hauled on a runway to the second story and dumped so. 
that it would drop to the huskers below. In another 
form, runways are built about four feet above the floor, 
so that the corn can be dumped and pushed to either 
side and thus save the labor of throwing it off the 
wagon. In most factories at present, whether large or 
small or husking be done by hand or machine, the corn 
is distributed by a power conveyor. The weighed load 
of corn is driven over a dump, where the corn falls on 
a chain and wooden flights, the corn being elevated to 
whatever height is desired above the huskers, and de- 
flectors turn it into inclined shallow bins to avoid bruis- 
ing the ears. Some skilful engineering has been shown 
in the designing of sheds and conveyor systems to econ- 
omize in space, construction, and power required, while 
at the same time obtaining a high efficiency and con- 
venience in handling the raw product and the waste. 
The attempt has been made to feed the machine husk- 
ers directly from the conveyor belt, but this does not 
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OF EQUAL IMPORTANCE 


Science is so spectacular in its ability to measure and weigh the mighty stars and 
planets and to calculate the infinite smallness of the atom that we often forget its great 
contributions to the common necessities of life. 


The production of modern canned foods is a contribution of science, and so too is the 
sweet, wholesome sanitation produced by the use of 


Cleans Clean 


Sanitary Cleaner 


which enables the canner to protect the rich delicious quality of his pro- 
duct from waste and spoilage. 


The efforts of years of scientific study and practical experience is recog- 
nized in the constantly growing demand for this unusual cleaner. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


inks all. U. Labels go skill, care and fine They 
Let us be your Label counsellors. 


the name is already in in use. Consult our Trade Mark Bureau. The service is free. 
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give flexibility in operating nor is the speed as rapid 
- and uniform as where moderate sized receiving bins 
are used. The most practical bin seems to be about a 
half ton capacity. 


HUSKING 


Husking is now done almost wholly by machine, as 
one operator will do more than ten men at hand work. 
It is the latest of the important labor-saving devices in 
the canning industry and its work has been brought 
to such a degree of perfection that it does better work 
than the average man. Its introduction has had a 
secondary effect of the greatest importance and that 
is the elimination of the transient labor element which 
was so uncertain and unsatisfactory. It has added to 
- the sanitary feature in that the husked corn is carried 
at once by conveyor to the washer and cutters, whereas 
it was formerly placed in baskets and might remain 
there for considerable time. 

Thé principle involved in most huskers is that of a 
pair or pairs of small rollers made to revolve towards 
each other at a fairly rapid speed. The rollers are 
spaced so that a ear cannot go between them, but the 
friction of the rollers against the ears loosens he husk 
so that it will be caught between the rolls and torn off. 
In the majority of machines the rolls are covered with 
tough rubber, but finished to have a rather rough sur- 
face. In the other style, having metal rolls, the sur- 
face is lightly milled. Whether the rolls be of rubber 
or steel, they are mounted so they can spread to permit 
husks to pass between them and instantly return, due 
to the action of springs. They are slightly wider 
apart at the upper end where the outer heavier, 
and the majority of husks are torn off, and touch at 
the opposite end. Rubber rolls are brought together 
with sufficient tension to compress the meeting surfaces 
about a sixteenth of an inch. The rapidly revolving 
rolls impart sufficient motion to the ear to cause the 
husk and silk to fly outward, so that nearly all the silk 
comes away with the husk. As an aid to loosening the 
husks and to prevent interference later in the cutting 
machines, the ears are nearly always butted before they 
are permitted to come in contact with the husking rolls. 
The rolls are kept constantly wet with a small stream 
of water, otherwise they become foul from juices from 
the husks. ‘ 

The corn is not treated as gently as in hand husk- 
ing, but the injuries are slight and of little consequence 
if the succeeding steps are followed without delay. 

The huskers are most often arranged so that they 
can be fed from the corn bins with the minimum of 
effort in reaching. The bins are preferably given a 
steep incline with the sides drawn in at the bottom or 
wedge shaped so as to direct the corn to the feeder, but 
not in sufficient depth to require an effort to loosen the 
ears. The upright style of bins economize in space, 
but time is lost in getting the corn out, and this more 
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than offsets the advantage gained in the other direc- 
tion. The ears are placed on the feeder in one direc- 
tion, so that they may be automatically moved into po- 
sition for butting. 

The husked ears are discharged on a short inclined 
chute or directly on the conveyor belt. Between two 
and five per cent of the ears will require some hand 
work in removing bits of husk, and a helper may stand 
at this discharge end to clean these ears, to assist in 
getting the corn down, relieve the feeder, etc., or the 
ears may be freed of bits of husk by the inspectors. 
The efficiency of a husking machine depends wholly 
upon how rapidly and constantly it is fed, so that many 
superintendents prefer to have an operator and helper 
for each than an operator only. 

The husks constitute approximately one-third the 
weight of the unhusked ear, they are loose and bulky, 
and are either removed on the return portion of the 
corn conveyor belt or on a separate conveyor. The 
return portion of the main conveyor, or sometimes that 
of the ear conveyor, is dropped into a groove at the level 
of the floor to receive the husks and carry them to a 
point where they can be discharged on another which 
will lead outside the building. The use of these con- 
veyors may be an economy at times, but there are ob- 
jections to the use of the husked corn conveyor for 
this purpose which should not be dismissed lightly, the 
principal one being the matter of cleanliness. The 
husked corn conveyor should be strictly clean, and it is 
not usually found in that condition when the back side 
is used to carry the husks. One of the distinct ad- 
vantages in machine husking over hand husking is that 
there is no accumulation of either corn or husks to 
keep up constant incipient fermentation. 

Husking is a much dirtier operation than would be 
suspected by persons not familiar with the work. 
During hot, dry weather in August and early Septem- 
ber a considerable amount of dust accumulates on the 
surface of the ears, and it is loosened by the conveyors, 
in sliding into bins, and by the action of the husking 
machines. For this reason it is better that the husk- 
ing shed be separated from the preparatory work in 
the factory. If the work be done in the same build- 
ing, solid partitions should separate the two depart- 
ments. In the desire to secure compactness in factory 
construction or close superintendence of operations, 
this step may be connected too closely with that which 
follows. 

It usually requires two husking machines for each 
cutting machine or twelve for a one-line plant operat- 
ing at about one hundred cans per minute. It is claimed 
for the latest type that three huskers will equal the 
capacity of two cutters. 


INSPECTION 


After the corn is once delivered on the conveyor 
belt the procedure may vary somewhat according to 
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Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 
MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 
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the space available and the arrangement of the equip- 
ment. In some plants the attempt is made to make 
the inspection as nearly complete as possible, to re- 
move the attached husk, soft ears, and to do all the 
trimming of immature tops, bad butts, worm paths, 
etc. In other plants, the soft and hard ears, and 
crooked nubbins are removed and the trimming done 
after the ears pass through the washer, as that de- 
vice removes many pieces of husk, clumps of silk and 
debris, and thus reduces the amount of hand labor. 
The objection most often urged against this course is 
that the corn is handled after being washed, but this 
point. is easily met by spraying the corn as it passes 
to the cutter. 

All the corn will not mature uniformly, so there is 
always some immature ears and some too advanced 
for the best grade, and these must be separated. If 
the factory be small, they are held until a sufficient 
quantity accumulate to make a batch, while in large 
factories they are diverted into a separate line. Im- 
perfect tips and butts should be cut off, and for this 
purpose the revolving discs are preferable to striking 
with a knife. The removal of debris due to the boll 
worm can be done only with the knife, and to leave 
any brown grains constitutes gross negligence. The 
number of persons required for inspection on a line 
will depend wholly upon the condition of the raw ma- 
terial. 


SILKING AND WASHING 


The brush silker does good work, but was much 
more of a necessity when hand husking was the rule 
than at present. This apparatus consists of a series of 
parallel rolls in pairs, which, revolving at high speed, 
impart a similar motion to the ear, causing the silk 
and bits of husk to be thrown out by centrifugal 
force, while at the same time adjustable brushes rotat- 
ing at right angles to the long axis of the ear, remove 
any particles which may be on the surface. A spray 
of water aids in this work. Since the husking machine 
spins the ear and does part of the work of this type of 
silking machine, a simpler mechanism will answer and 
is rapidly taking its place. This consists of a washer 
employing the principle of sharp sprays of water op- 
erating under a pressure of twenty pounds or more. 
The sprays are arranged to strike every part of the 
ear or the ear is made to turn over so that it is ex- 
posed on all sides. A booster pump may be necessary 
to get the effective pressure, but when once obtained 
it is the best method yet devised for removing the silk. 
It not only gets the bits upon the surface, but a con- 
siderable part of that between the rows, and at the 
same time gives the ear a thorough washing. If the 
water pressure be low, the efficiency as a silking device 
is almost nil. The corn may be carried between 
sprays on a wire mesh belt or the work be done in the 
cylindrical type .of washer. 
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CONVEYORS 


The conveyor, or that portion where the inspec- 
tion is made of the husked corn, should be of suffi- 
cient width that the ears will not be piled upon each 
other and the travel be not faster than will permit a 
real examination of the ears. In the larger factories 
the inspection portion of the conveyor may be divided 
by a board suspended from above, so that the prime 
stock will pass directly on the same line and the lower 
grade be diverted to another. The belt ought to be of 
material that can be cleaned and kept clean. Corn is 
inherently difficult to keep clean, as any bruising of 
grains, cutting of cobs, mashing of silks between the 
belt and the trough causes juice to be freed, which be- 
comes sticky on exposure to air and drying. In addi- 
tion the juice contains a sufficient amount of sugar to 
be easily fermentable and becomes infected with innu- 
merable bacteria, so that the belt should be the kind 
which can stand frequent applications of water and 
steam and be washed at intervals with hot cleaning so- 
lutions. A good rubber belt, preferably white faced, 
is probably the best. A canvas belt is an abomination 
as is also the wooden slat belts. The woven wire belt 
is highly recommended, but it would appear to afford 
a good rendezvous for many organisms, but upon this 
point there are no direct data. It affords contact with 
iron, as galvanizing can never be perfect and wears off 
at points of contact, and this is undesirable. Monel 
metal should be superior to steel for this purpose. 


CUTTING 


The washed ears are conveyed to the cutting room 
and here the arrangement is similar to that in the 
husking shed, but on a smaller scale. The ears are 
elevated above the cutting machines by means of the 
belt conveyor, and discharged into small inclined bins 
so as to direct the corn to the most convenient point for 
feeding and to cause the least movement on the part 
of the operator. In some cases the feeding is done di- 
rectly from the conveyor belt, which would seem to be 
the ideal method, but requires a balancing of parts 
and co-ordination that is difficult to attain. The ob- 
jections which can be urged against the bin method 
are decidedly more theoretical than practical if reason- 
able care be used in keeping everything clean. 

The ears are placed tip forward on the cutting 
machine, and while this is not necessary, the work 
done under this condition is a little better. The knives 
expand with the taper of the ear and do a closer job of 
cutting than they do when contracting under pres- 
sure of the springs. The speed of the machine is 
greater than that of the operator to feed it. Hand 
feeding affords one opportunity for inspection for de- 
fective ears which may have been missed on the inspec- 
tion belt. 

The present corn cutter is a marvelously inge- 
nious machine and represents the best out of scores of 
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2—Ayars Universal Tomato Fillers 

~ 1—72 Peeler Link Belt Peeling Table 
I—Monorch Rotary Tomato Washer 
1—Sprague Horizontal Tomato Scalder 
16 Pocket M & S Pulp Filler, No. 1 cans 
1—Kern Finisher 5 Bodies a Second 
2—12 Disc Hawkins Exhausters 
1—16 Disc Hawkins Exhausters 
1—No. 10 Ayars Rotary Measure Filler 
1—Peerless Steam Hoist 


1—Hawkins Straight Line Hoist 


CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


THIRD and DILLON STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Used Machinery 
Reasonably Priced for Quick Sale BLISS 
7 HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


“Bliss” No. 322-K Body Maker 


Five perfect can bodies every sec- 
ond, three hundred a minute, 
eighteen thousand an hour, is the 
production of the Bliss No. 322-K 


Sanitary Can Body Maker. 
10—40x60 Closed Retorts You want the best in Body 
50—3 Tier Crates Makers, this 300 a minute ma- 
; ee eee chine is the last word. Details on 
1—Burt Labeler, No. 10 cans euanee 
200 Feet Roller Conveyor 
50 Steel Stools 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


PHONE: WOLFE 2134 E. W. BLISS CO. NY US A 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New 


Speaking 
FINISHERS 


Improved Finisher 


Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Grading Tables Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Corn Shakers Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 
Indiana Continuous Pumpkin Indiana Pulpers 
Wilters Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Pulp Pumps 
Steam Traps 


ANGSEN KAMP 


Enameled Pipe 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL 


Indiana Paddle Finisher 


Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Peeling Knives 

Fire Pots 

Soldering Steels, 

Copper and Monel Pulp— 
Dippers 

Open and Closed Retorts 

Steam Cranes 


Clevo Metallic Coating 


| 
| 
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inventions made during fifty years. Nearly all have 
used the principle of pairs of knives with curved blades 
mounted on arms which would separate or be drawn 
together to adapt them to ears of varying sizes. The 
pairs are so placed that by the time the ear has passed 
the third set the entire circumference is removed. The 
cutting knives are limited in the depth of cut by a 
feeder guard, and in the case of long-grained corn, one 
set of knives takes off the outer portion of the grain 
and a second series take off a deeper section. A series 
of arms are also provided with blunt blades to act as 
scrapers to remove the pulp from the part of the kernel 
remaining on the cob, and this is added to the cut por- 
tion. 


The depth of the cut is regulated to a certain ex- 
tent by the variety of the corn and the style of packing 
that is wanted. In cream style of packing the broad 
shallow grained varieties like Crosby are cut to a depth 
of one-eighth of an inch, while a deeper grain may be 
cut to a depth of three-sixteenths of an inch for a 
single cut. Deep grained corn, such as Stowell’s Nar- 
rowgrain or Country Gentleman, may be cut twice, but 
the effect is always more mushy than a single cut. A 
deep cut on a broad grained corn means the removal 
of some of the chit or chaff from the cob, which dam- 
ages the appearance and adds a trace of bitter flavor. 
Double cutting instead of recutting is now used on 
corn which is a little too far advanced for prime qual- 
ity. Single cutting of deep narrow grained corn, such 
as Country Gentleman, for Maryland style of packing 
has been a hand operation until recently. The cutters 
wore a board about four inches wide and ten inches 
long, hanging from the neck. The tip of the ear was 
placed against the board and by drawing a long-bladed 
butcher knife close to the cob the grain was practically 
removed in five strokes, no scraping being done. It 
was astonishing the speed which was acquired by some 
of the women who did this work. The cutting is now 
done with a slight modification of the present machine 
cutters and removal of the scrapers. It is a style of 
cutting not well suited to broad, shallow grained corn. 
The small bits and the chaff are removed by winnow- 
ing in a grain fanning mill. The cream style of cut- 
ting had its origin with Winslow in Maine probably 
because the corn which he used was broad grained, 
similar to but coarser than Crosby. It was so distinc- 
tive that it was known as Maine style for a long time. 
It is not known by whom or when the whole grain or 
Maryland style originated, but it seems to have been 


early, and possibly by those who were instructed by 
Kensett. 


The use of slitting knives to cut the ends of the 
grains, so that the contents can be squeezed out, or a 
combination of slitting and cutting, was a later devel- 
opment, and will be discussed in another paragraph. 
The important thing with corn cutters is that the 
knives be kept very sharp, so that they do not make 
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ragged cuts or tear grains loose from the cob, as is 
likely to occur at the base if the blades be dull. They 
require sharpening about every six hours. 

It requires six cutters to handle the corn for a 
single line operating at the rate of one hundred cans 
per minute. Five machines will suffice for good feed- 
ers, but do not give sufficient leeway for accidents, 
shutdowns, irregular delivery, or poor corn. 

The cutters discharge the cut corn in covered con- 
veyors, and it is very desirable that the cutters be so 
arranged that one conveyor will handle the cut mate- 
rial from several machines or that it be discharged 
through short pipes directly into the silker. Corn pre- 
sents a special problem in that the starchy juice be- 
comes sticky after a very short exposure, so that it 
should be handled in the most direct manner possible. 
The ear can be handled more easily than after cutting, 
and it is therefore better that the ears be elevated to 
the highest point and let the cut material discharge by 
gravity through short tubes to the silkers and mixers 
than to use long conveyors and elevators to the latter. 
There is objection to distributing machinery on two or 
more floors, and especially in small plants, as it makes 
close supervision on the part of the superintendent 
more difficult, but the advantages and disadvantages 
must be balanced against those of conveyors, and the 
latter have not reached the stage of perfection that 
they are free from all objections. By careful planning 
of the layout and the use of mezzanine floors for silkers 


and batch mixers the use of conveyors can be reduced 
to the minimum. 


The cutting department should have an abundance 
of light, so that the feeders can detect anything which 
may need their attention without making an effort; the 
floor should be water tight and pitched for quick drain- 
ing, and the side should also be made tight up to a 
height of four feet. There is always some throwing 
of bits of corn and cob by the machines, and unless this 
is thoroughly hosed down after each stoppage, fermen- 
tation quickly develops. The present cutters are models 
of cleanliness as compared with those of a decade ago, 
but frequent washing is necessary. 


The cobs are carried away in special chutes or 
conveyors and run through a crusher to reduce them to 
the smallest volume. They constitute slightly more 
than one-third of the weight of the unhusked ear. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. i 
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AMSCO-SIX Closing Machines have now been in service just SPECIFY: 

ayear. In that year they have been installed in many packing AMSCO-SIX Closing Ma- 
plants where such a tremendously high speed machine can be chines in your can contracts 
used to advantage; and everywhere they have made good, this season if you have a big 
establishing new production records and new ideals of output and can aoe meal High 


cconom:’, operating simplicity and reliability. We feel that ae 


AMSCO-SIX is our greatest closing machine achievement— 
worthy of the AMS name. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: 


— 
| 
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Truck Crops For Manufacture 


By Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., August 15, 1927. 
Condition of Truck Crops for Manufacture (In Per Cent) 
August 1, 1927, July 15, 1927, August 1, 1926, and 10-Year Average August 1. 


State —Snap Beans—- Cabbage for Kraut —Sweet Corn—— Cucumbers for Pickles Tomatoes—— 
> > > > > 
SR ER SEER BSE RES 
76 91 77 84 98 89 86 82 68 67 T1 74 64 73 77 89 82 74 84 
80 66 7 7% 89 100 83 80 7% 7% 7 73 #7 7 88 86 67 80 
79 84 85 84 84 91 76 79 60 68 7 7 80 74 177 
Section Average.......... 16 #77 #79 7 22 7) 7 7 77 
(Other 74 81 638 74 80 #980 70 80 84 T1 98 7 7 61 #75 #8 
TOMATOES 


Revised Estimate of Acreage, Indicated Yield, based on condition as of Aug. 1 and Forecast of Production for 1927, with Comparisons 
—————Acreage-—————___ Yield per Acre—Tons 


Production—Tons———— 


State ; Estimated Indicated Forecast 
1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 ©1925 1926 1927 
Arkansas es . 20,340 11,630 11,510 3.0 2.5 4.2 61,000 29,100 48,300 
30,000 32,250 28,760 6.0 6.4 6.9 180,000 206,400 198,400 
Delaware .. 20,000 11,700 15,000 5.3 2.5 4.5 106,000 29,200 67,500 
7,650 5,270 5,110 3.8 4.0 3.6 29,100 21,100 18,400 $ 
67,340 49,990 42,990 4.5 3.5 4.4 303,000 175,000 189,200 
3,660 3,850 4,080 347 3.3 4.0 13,500 12,700 16,300 
9,550 6,950 6,530 4.0 3.0 3.6 38,200 20,800 23,500 
Maryland ......... 49,800 37,000 34,410 5.0 2.4 3.9 249,000 88,800 134,200 i 
Michigan ........ 2,000 1,800 1,800 6.8 5.0 5.3 13,600 9,000 9,500 
Missouri .... ... 939,150 25,620 17,930 3.5 2.5 3.8 137,000 64,000 68,100 
32,000 32,000 28,000 7.0 4.8 5.2 224,000 153,600 145,600 
New York..... . 138,550 9,850 10,540 6.8 5.0 8.0 92,100 49,200 84,300 : 
Ohio ..... 8,560 8,000 10,000 6.0 4.8 4.8 51,400 38,400 48,000 
4,780 3,370 3,740 5.4 3.0 4.2 25,800 10,100 15,700 
Tennessee ........ 11,820 8,200 8,450 2.0 3.0 3.6 23,600 24,600 30,400 
Utah = 6,860 - 2,630 4,710 18.0 7.0 8.0 123,500 18,400 37,700 
15,730 6,000 6,420 3.5 3.5 3.3 55,100 21,000 21,200 
4,100 3,040 3,310 5.0 3.0 3.0 20,500 9,100 9,900 


1) 349,930 261,500 245,430 5.1 3.8 4.8 1,772,200 998,100 1,183,700 
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ZASTROW PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 
HIGH GRADE Used by the Principal Packers in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
mpage Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Australia 
ica 
| THERMOMETERS | 
For all Canning Purposes. j 
All Makes of Thermometers 
Repaired. 
| Accuracy Guaranteed. 
| | 
Write For Prices. } 
Phila. Thermometer Co. | 
915 Filbert Street, STYLE ‘‘A”’ ZASTROW PINEAPPLE SIZER and SLICER 
Capacity 7,000 to 10,000 Pines per day. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | PINEAPPLE CORERS, SIZERS and SLICERS 
Zastrow Machine Co. Inc. 
Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjust 
Yen I Every open link style of detachable chain, running 
under a working strain, becomes longer than it was 
and should be. 
Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters are tools using a 
compound leverage principle, by which hooks of 
detachable chain links are easily drawn together to 
; take up the wear and stretch. 


Keep detachable chain of proper length, with Ideal Chain 
Pat. Sept. 8, 1914 Adjusters, so that the links correctly fit the pitch line of the 
sprockets on which they run, and you will prevent delays and more than double the life of your chain. 


We sell Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters with the distinct understanding that if they are not satisfactory we will ac- 
cept their return. Thousands of these adjusters have been sold and are saving money for their users. 


A descriptive pamphlet, showing prices and sizes, will be mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Ensilage Distributors. 
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SNAP BEANS 
Revised Estimate of Acreage, Indicated Yield, based on condition as of Aug. 1 and Forecast of Production for 1927, with Comparisons 


Yield per Acre—Tons 


Production—Tons———— 


State Estimated Indicated Forecast 

1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 

ae 1,020 630 880 2.4 1.5 2.2 2,400 900 1,900 
700 700 450 2.0 4.5 4.2 1,400 3,200 1,900 
SS ee ‘ 1,800 700 840 3.0 3.2 3.5 5,400 2,200 2,900 
1,150 800 500 1.5 3 2.5 1,700 200 1,200 
TINE, «<ncctsnipstineishoveeinicatandgininnanmnanaenien 720 800 1,220 2.0 5 1.5 1,400 400 1,800 
_ Seen 1,210 860 780 2.1 2.3 2.6 2,500 2,000 2,000 
5,200 3,310 4,140 1.5 9 2.0 7,800 3,000 8,300 
3,000 2,400 2,400 1.5 1.2 2.4 4,500 2,900 5,800 
SSE ANTNEN 1,670 1,550 1,780 1.0 2.1 22 1,700 3,300 3,900 
6,370 5,220 5,530 2.5 1.3 2.3 15,900 6,800 12,700 
1,200 1,250 1,420 4.0 2.5 3.2 4,800 3,100 4,500 
1,320 1,010 890 2.0 1.2 2.1 2,600 1,200 1,900 
ee 1,160 700 750 2.5 1.5 1.4 2,900 1,000 1,000 
Tennessee ...... snisdesiabdineedieddaleiniakelnainsiecsedbaliaeseviasibind 1,150 1,080 1,250 1.8 2.2 2.2 2,100 2,400 2,800 
EET TT 450 610 880 2.5 2.5 2.7 1,100 1,500 2,400 
460 270 370 4.0 3.6 2.7 1,800 1,000 1,000 
RIND. sahesntennnsciirvintnedaveniasinetel 4,000 3,460 3,910 2.0 1.2 2.4 8,000 4,200 9,400 
Other States 2,430 1,350 1,540 1.5 8 22 3,600 1,100 3,400 
Total... 36,310 27,550 30,380 2.1 a3 2.3 74,700 41,100 70,100 


Indicated yield for Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina based on condition as of June 1. 


SWEET CORN 
Revised Estimate of Acreage, Indicated Yield, based on condition as of Aug. 1 and Forecast of Production for 1927, with Comparisons 


Acreage——————__ Yield per Acre—Tons 


Production—Tons———— 


State Estimated Indicated Forecast 

1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
Delaware ......... 5,000 3,000 3,000 A | 2.8 2.1 13,500 8,400 6,300 
70,650 58,280 39,050 2.4 25 - 32 169,600 145,700 85,900 
36,990 30,380 17,010 2.4 2.9 88,800 88,100 35,700 
Iowa .... : 70,720 50,480 26,750 2.7 3.0 2.3 190,900 151,400 61,500 
15,630 13,940 8,290 2.9 3.1 2.7 45,300 43,200 22,400 
IE cciissncinrrnemnnnes 42,820 28,850 21,930 2.7 2.2 2.0 115,600 63,500 43,900 
16,630 11,080 11,190 2.5 2.0 2.2 34,100 22,200 24,600 
Minnesota 30,540 24,450 21,760 2.1 3.0 2.1 64,100 73,400 45,700 
8,880 6,970 3,970 2.2 2.7 2.6 19,500 18,800 10,300 
New Hampshire 1,470 1,010 920 2.6 22 2.3 3,800 2,200 2,100 
New York.... 31,350 27,420 20,290 2.3 2.2 2.0 72,100 60,300 40,600 
34,520 26,380 18,730 3.2 2.7 110,500 71,200 31,800 
Pennsylvania ...............+ : 6,850 4,840 1,500 3.6 2.0 2.0 24,700 9,700 3,000 
Vermont 2,620 2,370 2,590 2.6 2.4 2.5 6,800 5,700 6,500 
Wisconsin .... 17,740 17,350 10,410 2.5 1.7 1.8 44,400 29,500 18,700 
4,500 4,840 4,740 2.3 2.0 2.4 10,400 9,700 11,400 
TE ccscisnss 393,910 311,640 212,130 2.6 2.6 2.1 1,014,100 803,000 450,400 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT 


Estimate of Acreage for 1927 compared with 4 previous years. 


1927 

State Acreage Preliminary 

1923 1924 1925 1926 Acreage 
Colorado 380 90 100 100 100 
Illinois 490 730 420 360 360 
Indiana 1,120 460 220 1,000 360 
Michigan 1,970 1,310 1,190 1,500 1,530 
Minnesota 410 460 420 420 430 
New York 5,000 3,060 2,170 3,000 3,960 
Ohio 3,090 1,810 1,410 1,850 2,590 
Washingt’n 390 290 330 380 260 
Wisconsin 3,680 2,540 1,970 1,790 2,090 
Other St. 1,080 460 460 1,760 1,920 
Total 17,610 11,210 8,690 12,160 13,600 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES 
Estimate of Acreage for 1927 compared with 4 previous years. 


1927 

State : Acreage Preliminary 

923 1924 1925 1926 Acreage 
California 2,030 2,150 3,210 2,560 2,120 
Colorado 3,250 2,800 3,500 2,900 3,130 
Illinois 1,410 1,310 1,630 940 870 
Indiana 7,390 7,240 8,430 7,250 7,470 
Iowa 3,530 2,250 2,850 800 340 
Michigan 26,840 35,440 36,810 25,030 24,530 
Minnesota 1,330 3,940 4,340 2,300 1,770 
Missouri 400 330 1,050 2,800 670 
New York 1,420 1,530 1,320 920 680 
Ohio 700 1,560 2,250 1,600 1,790 
Washingt’n 480 430 670 530 430 
Wise’nsin 12,130 17,990 20,960 11,950 8,480 
Other St. 3,570 8,440 13,110 9,460 9,930 


Total 64,480 85,410 100,130 69,040 62,210 


USE OF PECTIN IN JAM MAKING IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 


CCORDING to a letter received from the Assis- 
A tant Trade Commissioner at London, England, 
Mr. James Somerville, Jr., dated July 26, a case 

has recently been held in the Bow Street police court 
in which an English jam manufacturer was summoned 
for having sold jam alleged to contain some 10 per cent 


of apple matter. At a continuation of the hearing, 
evidence for the defense was presented, in the course of 
which considerable information was developed regard- 
ing the practice of English jam makers with respect to 
the use of pectin. It was stated that the jam, in this 
case raspberry jam, was always tested after the first 
boiling to ascertain the amount of pectin present; and 
if the amount was not sufficient for the jam to set 
— apple juice or apple pectin would then be 
added. 
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WARNING AGAINST ADVERTISING 
INTIMIDATION 


Do Not Be Intimidated—The Service Rendered by Car- 
riers to Shippers Will Not Be Affected by Ship- 
pers Refusing to Make Contributions or 
Pay for Advertising in Railway 
Employees’ Publications 


HE Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern 

Railroads authorizes the following statement: 

We have just been advised of a current prac- 

tice of soliciting advertising or contributions for rail- 

way employees’ publications with the intimation that— 

unless the advertising is given or the contribution is 

made—railroad service to the shipper will be impaired 
or his shipments not be properly handled. 

There are a number of publications issued by 
responsible organizations of railway employees in 
which advertising space is sold. Railway executives 
have no criticism of legitimate solicitation of advertis- 
ing for these publications. Whether or not the ship- 
per should purchase such advertising is a question for 
the shipper to decide upon the merits as related to his 
particular business. 

But the shipper should thoroughly understand 
that, while railway executives do not oppose such legiti- 
mate solicitation, they are unequivocally opposed to any 
solicitor intimating that railroad service will be af- 
fected by the shipper’s decision as to advertising or 
contribution. Each shipper can decide such questions 
in the confidence that he will receive the best possible 
service, whatever his decision may be. 


CANNING ITEMS 


Inderrieden Changes Name—tThe Inderrieden Can- 
ning Company, with headquarters at Chicago, will be 
known in the future by the firm name of the J. B. 
Inderrieden Company. 

Heretofore there have been two distinct compa- 
nies, the Inderrieden Canning Company which operated 
the canneries, and the J. B. Inderrieden Company, sell- 
ing agents for the output of the canning plants. 

Mr. Inderrieden was president of both companies. 

The change will combine both under one name, and 
eliminate the necessity of two boards of directors, two 
sets of books, and is deemed by the officials a change 
which will work to the benefit of the company. 


New Can Making Plant—Ground is to be broken 
within the next few days for the Pacific Can Company’s 
$1,000,000 plant on Williams Avenue, Bayview dis- 
trict, San Francisco, Cal. The plant will be the first of 
four, the others to be built in San Jose, Sacramento, 
and Provo, Utah. 

The San Francisco unit, according to an announce- 
ment by E. F. Euphrat, president, will have 60,000 
square feet of floor space and will employ 200 workers 
to start. Expectations are to have the plant in opera- 
tion about November 15. 

Other officers of the company are: A. W. Middle- 
ton, vice-president ; and W. H. Sheldon, secretary. 

New Canning Concern—Mr. Harry M. Dean, 
Greenville, Ky., is manufacturing a high-grade table 
syrup from granulated sugar and pure maple sugar, 
and is seeking brokers to represent him. 

Mr. Dean is also desirous of getting in touch with 
label printers and corrugated box manufacturers. 
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SAFETY 


First, last and always. 


Make sure you have enough fire insurance 
before a fire occurs. After a fire it is too 
late. 


During the pack your values subject to 
loss by fire are too great for you to take 
chances with inadequate protection. The 
only safe course is to have full insurance 
coverage. 


Watch your increasing values and in- 
crease your insurance proportionately. 


You can do this most economically with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where for ninteen years the net cost of 
insurance has averaged $6.20 per thou- 
sand less than the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional protec- 
tion you need to cover your increased 
values. 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. . 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 used No. 10 ““BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ““BUFFALO’’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Pfaudler Vacuum Pan, 5 ft. in 
diameter, 64 ft. tall, evaporating capacity 600 gallons per 
hour. Used two weeks. 

Address Box A-1514 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One No. 6 Morgan Nailing Machine; 
Motor Single phase 60 cycles 110-220 A 1 condition. 
Address Camden Canning Co., Eaton, Ohio. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One Stencil Cutting Machine, state make, 
condition of machine and length of time used, and price 
desired. Address Box A-1519 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two (2) Coons Semi-automatic Feeder and 
Parer Machines with stands complete 
Heart of Maine Packing Company, Lewiston, Maine. 


WANTED—One Exhauster to handle No. 1, 2 and 3 
cans, and one Sprague Hand-pack Filler. 
Address Box A-1518 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Site for cannery; 3 acres ground, large 
building 50 x 150 with additional storage units 50 x 75 and 
office. R. R. siding and electric power. Located between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Ideal location and conditions 
for cannery without competition. Prosperous farming 
section. Opportunity to buy at low figure. 

Address Box A-1517 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—The Large Dixie Packing Plant located 
near Mobile, Alabama, on spurs of two different Railroads 
with direct sea connection via State Docks. Fully equipped 
to pack Fruits, Vegetables and Shrimp. Also twenty-six 
Vinegar Generators and Bottling plant. Said plant in first 
class condition and will be sold free of liens by undersigned 
at the office of Vincent B. McAleer. Referee in Bankruptcy, 
56 St. Francis Street, Mobile, Alabama, on August 29th. 
1927, at 4 P. M. 


William G. Austin, Trustee, 
Dixie Packing Company, Bankrupt. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Chemist and production manager. 


Ten years experience in Tomato Catsup, Puree, Pulp, Spaghetti and 
Pork and Beans. 


Address Box B-1510 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—I wish to make permanent connections 
with a canner of Peas and corn. 

Have had several years experience with canneries and am 
thoroughly acquainted with all the latest up to date machinery and 
installing of same; immediately available. 

Address Box B-1512 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Successful executive, sales manager, 
with long commericil expsarience and wide acquaintance among 
Who’'esa'e Grocers and Brokers, desires permanent connection with 
responsible Manufacturer or Canner. Cultured, Christian, 43 years 
old, in vigorous health. Can furnish A references any important 
market. 


Address Box B-1515 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—A New York fruit and vegetable packer 


wants position as Superintendent ‘with some firm in West or Middle 
West. References. 


Address Box B-1520 care of The Canning Trade, 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Prominent maufacturer in Easter part of country 
has opening for a practical man, thoroughly familiar with the manu- 
facturing of jams and jellies. When replying please state ex perience, 
references and salary desired. 

Address Box B-1506 care.of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Established canner of mushrooms has opening for 
superintendant who can take charge of production. Experience on 
line of canning mushrooms not necessary, but must bea man of 
ability, moral integrity and dependable, whose references subject to 
investigation. This cannery runs about eight months of the year, 
with arrangements possible for the other four. State fully past ex- 
perience and salary expected. 

Address Box B-1516 care of The Canning Trade. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) - 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers, 


L. 
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If It’s Used InA ee | 
| Sprague-Sells It! 


Your ae Needs 


Complete Equipment 
for 
Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin Peaches 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 
And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


LARGE volume business enables us to 

build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 
price as just ordinary machines. © 


TOMATO WASHER 


Your equipment needs can be filled by one 
of our standard machines -- whether a single 
unit or a complete plant. If you need special 
equipment, we can design and build it for 
you. Years of successful experience are back 
of all our equipment. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


Write today for our “new” 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 


Branch Offices 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
HINERY 
Seattle, Wash. MAC 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A Complete Canning Plant’ 


THE NEW 


HYDRO-GEARED 


PEA GRADER 


Get the Particulars 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


| Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


MAKERS OF 


Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


| 
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Advantages of bu. ham- 


pers over field crates : 


CAN PRICES 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 


—Fruits and vegetables carry better 


SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


SWING BROTHERS 5. RIDGELY, MD. 
1927. 
SOUDER MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners No. 
Coolers Filling Tables J No. 2 
Monel Crushers 
Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. J No. 3 
—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 
200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


<aaeanes up field work. 1 92 7 P rices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
Send us an inquiry. its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 


710 


will be glad to quote you. 


COLONIAL BOY COPYRIGHTED 


BRISTOL, PA. 


Landreth’s | Garden Seeds | 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery 
after the 1927 crop is harvested, write us for prices for any 
variety, in any quantity, for any date of shipment, and we 


If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and 
Summer, please give us the opportunity of quoting. 
Business founded 143 years ago. 


D. Landreth Seed Company 


PHILLIPS SALES CoO. INC. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 


Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 
Located in the heart of greatest packing 


industry. 


Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 


Packers’ accounts: solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U.S. A. 


‘ 
| 
| 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: hos. J. Meehan & Co. E. Kidwell & Co. 


(t (§) A () Howard E. Jones & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. fIn column headed N. Y. indicates f. o. 


. factory. 
S—Cont’d ANNED FRUITS—Contin 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES — = Cc U 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) A Seconds, Yellow, No. - 2.35 1.50 
Selected Yellow, No. 3 
No. 3 1:15 1:30 Unpeeled, ‘No. 
No. No. 10 3.75 4.25 No. 10 4.00 4.25 
Small, No. 2% ons Standard, 9 90 1.05 Standards, No. 2, in Water............ .90 1.15 
Green Mammoth, NO. No. 2% 130 1.30 3 1.30 1.55 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq 3-50 39 extra Stds., No. in Syrap... 95 1.25 
Green, Mam., No. 1 sq. Sidi Green 120: California, Bartletts, Std., 2.15 
Smal!, No. 1 sq... 3.0 (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.20 
BAKED BEANS} Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). ..... 1.30 8:50 
Plain, No. 1 -55 -65 SWEET POTATOES} PINEAPPLE* 
Ho. 75 ia No. 2 riz Sliced. Extra, 
In. Sauce, oz 15-85 No. 115 115 Sliced,’ Extra Std.) 
No. 3 1.40 1.60 TOMATOES Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 214... 265 | (2.45 
No. 10 4.50 4.50 t Siieed, Std, NOs 2.45 2.25 
Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 1.00 1.20 Ext’ St No. Grated, 2% 
F. O. B. County... Crushed, Extra, No. 10.0... 7.25 11.50 
Std. Who. Gr. No. 10... 5.50 Eastern Pie, Water, NO. 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10 . F. O. B. County... RASPBERRIES 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. No. 10 Water, NO. 
Std. White & Gr., No Std., No. 1 “41% 60 Ral 
Std. No.2 95 1.00 STRAWBERRIESS 
aby, No. 1.20 1.35 «xtra, Preserved, No. 
12-15, No 2 1.16 1.30 No. 10 ounty Standard, Water, No. 
“90 105 F. O. B. 3.75 4.25 FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
Cut, No. 3 TOMATO PUREE} Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
Whole, No. 10 4.00 4.75 Std. No. 1, Whole Stock 50 65 No. 10s 14.75 13.90 
Sliced, No. 10 4.75 5.00 No. 10, Whole Stock 3.25 3.75 Canned Fish 
Std. No. 1, Trimmings. 45 -60 
No. 10, Trimmings... 3.00 3.40 ROE* 
Std. Slice oO. oz. 1.00 1.10 
Sliced, No. 10a Canned Fruits 1502. 1:30 1.40 
§ ice ‘1. Oz. 
Diced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 B. Factory 18 oz. 1.45 1.55 
CORN¢ Michigan, No. 1 anus eae Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.40 1.65 
Bvergreen, No. -90 1.00 New York, No. 10............ 3.50 LOBSTER* 
ee Co. -90 1.00 a., No. 3.25 3.25 Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz. 
sta, Shoepeg, 95 1.00 Md., No. 3 Ib. cases, 4 doz.. 
Co. -90 1.00 No. 10 | Ib. cases, 4 doz. 
Ex. 2 = APRICOTS* (California) OYSTERS* 
Sh "No. 2, £.0.b. Co. 1.15 ous. Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 0z 
.921% 1.00 Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 5 oz. 
O. Co 1.00 Fancy, No. 2% 
. Standard, No. 2. 1.35 1.45 SALMON* 
o. 2, in Syrup a 
4:50 5.00 Maine. No. 2 Columbia,’ Flat, 
Fancy, No. 2 1.05 1.25 No. 10 13.00 11.75 Flat, 
No. 10 a CHERRIESS Medium, Red, Tall 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} Standard, Red, Water, No. 2...... oo + 40 1.60 SHRIMP*# 
NOs Bo 70 361.90 Dry. No. 1 
Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.45 Extra Preserved, NO. 2.00 
Red Pitted, No. 10 13.00 13.25 Wet, No. i, Large 
PEAS} SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
NO. 1 Sieve, NO. Qeccsssccorsssssssrsssrsesere 1.40 1.60 California Standard 2%s 2.50 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’26 pack 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2........ Fancy, No. 2% 3.20 
F. Q. B. Co GOOSEBERRIESS§ 
3 Sieve, No. Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 
No. 10 5.00 5.50 
No. 4 Sieve, No. -85 % Mustard, Keyles.......... 
F. B. Co -82% 1.00 PEACHESS California, 4%, per case.. 
No. 5 Sieve, | California Sta, No, Y.c 1.90 Oval, No. 
No. 3 Sieve,. hoice, No. 2.05 TUNA’ FISH—California, per Case 
No. 4 Sieve, No -65 .85 Extra Sliced Yellow, Ne 1.20 White, 15.00 
Std. No. 2 Sieve, -80 -95 White, No. 2.. 1.50 23.50 
Extra Standard White, No. 3...... 1.75 1.90 13.00 
PUMPKIN¢ Seconds, White, NO. 1.30 1.45 6.75 
Standard, No. 3 1.26 1.20 Standard Yellow, No. 1.40 1.55 
o. 10 3.25 3.60 Yellow, No. 7.50 
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BALTIMORE, AUGUST 22, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


A Proper Understanding of the Tomato Situation is 
Needed—Oucht to Be Strongest Item on List. 
Corn and Peas Both Improving. 

Market Quiet 


HE UNRELIABLE TOMATO—When the 1926 
I pack figures were published, showing 17,709,000 
cases of peas, 19,069,000 cases of corn and but 
9 455,000 cases of tomatoes, it looked like canned to- 
matoes were in a very strong position, at least as com- 
pared with the other staple articles. Besides the 
carry-over of tomatoes was certainly not in excess of 
the other two articles, and in fact was generally recog- 
nized as very much smaller. Tomatoes were rightly 
considered very strong statistically, but they have 
failed utterly to live up to expectations, and for no good 
reason unless we ascribe it entirely to the lack of busi- 
ness methods on the part of the tomato canners. The 
game was in their hands and they have bungled their 
play. The corn canners succeeded in working off the 
very heavy carry-over and with a record light pack 
facing them for 1927, canned corn is now in very strong 
position. he pea canners also have worked out their 
delimma in quite good fashion, and with the light pea 
pack of this year are gradually but surely getting 
their market into good shape, and it will continue to 
grow better, as the quality is good, the standard grades 
being so scarce that pea canners have had to buy 
back stocks to fill orders in hand. But tomatoes, which 
ought to be the strongest of them all, are today the 
weakest. There is a fatality about trying to gauge 
the tomato market, long recognized but never better 
exemptified than this past season and the present 
condition. 


Jobbers are carrying no stocks of tomatoes worth 
speaking about, as was shown recently in the returns 
from the largest jobbers in the business; and nearly 
all the central and western tomato canning regions 
are practically cleaned out of old tomato stocks, and 
the amounts in Tri-State and Virginia canners’ hands 
is immaterial; even the speculative stocks which served 
as a wet blanket on the market for many months are 


now gone. But if you go out among the tomato can- 
ners you find them “blue” over the outlook. There is 
no reason for this, and again it is the canners’ own 
fault. If the jobbers ever start stocking canned toma- 
toes, as they must sooner or later, there could easily 
be a run on tomatoes that would carry the market to 
high prices. The present stocks on hand, unsold, could 
not supply 10 per cent of their nearby demands. The 
on-coming crop and the pack which has just begun 
promise fairly well, but it must come from a shortened 
acreage, with unfavorable weather conditions and dan- 
ger of early frost, and there would seem, therefore, no 
reasonable cause for expecting even a good pack of 
tomatoes in 1927, much less a big one. 

The Government has just issued a report on toma- 
toes, as well as other canners’ crops, and from this we 
see that there is an estimated acreage for 1927 of 
245,430 acres against 349,930 acres in 1925 and of 
261,500 acres in 1926. But although the Government 
looks hopefully upon this crop’s prospects, as it does 
on all crops this year for some unaccountable reason, 
it sees only 1,183,700 tons against 1,772,200 tons in 
1925 and of 998,100 tons in 1926. And it arrives at 
this “prospective estimate” by expecting a yield of 4.8 
tons per acre against only 3.8 tons last year. If the 
Government’s estimate “hits the nail on the head,” 
and is absolutely correct, it would mean only an in- 
creased pack, over 1926, of about 10 per cent, or in 
round number of cases one million added cases. That 
might mean eleven million cases of tomatoes for the 
1927 pack! How can the market be supplied by such 
a small amount. These Government figures do not 
chime in with the reports we get from all over the 
country, as you can recall or can see by referring to our 
crop reports, and we cannot but believe that they are 
hoping too high when they expect such a good yield 
from the present acreage. The one thing that ever 
killed a tomato crop in this Tri-State region was the 
excessive rains of last season, when, although the crop 
was early, the blossoms were knocked off and the plants 
drowned out. Now the crop is late and Wednesday 
night of this week, and in fact for several days, we 
have had almost as bad rains, and tomato regions in 
the west have even worse ones, with cold weather 
accompanying. The “feeling” that fall is near may be 
entirely wrong, but certainly frost must stay off for 
an unusual time if the canners are to get their normal 
time to pack tomatoes. And it takes time to make a 


~~ 
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tomato pack. It cannot be run through like corn or 
peas, because it is not a mechanical proposition but a 
hand-labor job. 

We are not trying to “bull” the tomato situation ; 
we are merely trying to point it out as it exists today, 
and we, at least, can see no reason for the tomato can- 
ners feeling “blue.” Rather they need an injection of 
serum in their spinal columns to stiffen their back- 
bones, and to see things as they really are. Read con- 
Citions as they are in the Arkansas-Missouri regions, 
as given in our Ozark market, and may be it will fur- 
nish this needed inspiration. 


E MARKET—Changes in prices this week have 

: not been numerous. String beans continue their 

strong position and have advanced slightly. The 

pack is coming to a close, and it may show something 

of conditions when we say that they have been trying 

to “bootleg”’ supplies of beans, as they did with toma- 

toes a few years ago. The struggle for a supply has 

been fierce and it would seem so in most localities. 
String beans will be good property. 

Canned corn is growing very strong. The com- 
mon expression is that there will be no corn crop nor 
pack, and it looks very much like it. When we tell you 
that roasting ears in Baltimore, and even in the coun- 
try districts, sold last week as high as 70c per dozen, 
you must know that sweet corn is scarce. No changes 
this week in prices, but canners are not taking any 
chances on further future business. Canned corn 


_ prices may make a record this year. 


Beets are quoted higher this week and promise 
to join the general cavalcade in advancing prices. 
Many sections will not begin canning beets for some 
time yet, but the crop does not promise to be big. 

Peas are unchanged this week but the demand is 
better, especially in Western sections. The fact that 
some canners have been forced to buy back standard 
grades in order to complete orders in hand has made 
the buyers sit up and take notice. Peas are slowly 
regaining their strong position, and would move more 
quickly were it not for the action of some poor holders. 

Spinach is gradually moving up a point at a time 
as the smallness of supplies becomes better known to 
buyers. The market will be well cleaned up by the 
time fall spinach canning arrives. 

Sweet potatoes are beginning to attract attention, 
but the market is weak in anticipation of a good crop. 

Tomatoes. do not seem to be able to get their feet 
under them in this market for some reason. In the 
central west and elsewhere tomatoes are strong and 
bringing 5c to 10c per dozen higher prices than in this 
region. The Arkansas-Missouri region has been del- 
uged with rain, ruining the crop to a large extent and 
possibly cutting the pack very short, but the canners 
there hold their goods at a low valuation. They, like 
the Virginians, seem well pleased with 80s for 2s. They 
are worth 90c, but if the sellers do not want that price, 
what can you do? Spots and futures are now quoted 
upon the same basis, and it is a low one. 

The announcement of new California fruit prices 
has caused a stir in the canned foods market, and that 
they are low, so as to move the whole pack, pleases the 
buyers and assures the end desired. Eastern fruit can- 
ners are in an independent position with their small 
supplies. 


Canned fish continues to hold its strength and bids 
well to advance, because the crop of canning fish is 
disappointing to all fish canners. That may seem a 
strange way to express it, but it is a fact. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New Prices on California Fruits Monopolized the Mar- 
ket—Tomato Prices Remain Soft—Corn Prices 
Moving Higher—Pea Canners of the 
East Hurt Their Own Mar- 
ket—Notes of Interest. 

New York, August 18, 1927. 


HE SITUATION—After something like six 

weeks’ delay, California Packing Corporation and 

other leading California fruit canners announced 
their opening prices on August 15. Interest centered 
to a large extent in peaches, delay in fixing prices for 
raw fruit having held up the entire list of canned fruit 
prices. The prices for peaches are the lowest in ten 
years. The prices of the Corporation and other can- 
ners are given in the California market report in this 
issue. 

The differentials in favor of the Corporation on 
choice quality are due the extensive advertising which 
the Corporation puts behind the sale of its Del Monte 
products, which are choice quality in the canned fruits 
line. Prices are f.o0.b. cannery, with 5 cents per dozen 
more on 214s and 15 cents more on 10s for f. o. b. 
steamer sales. Opening prices on 10s named by inde- 
pendent canners are as follows: 


Fancy Choice Stand. Water S. P. 


pe $9.00 $8.00 $6.50 $5.25 $6.00 
Apricots, peeled..... 12.00 9.50 7.00 5.75 6.50 
Bartlett Pears........ 9.25 8.25 7.50 5.75 4.50 
Y. C. Peaches......... 6.50 5.75 5.00 4.00 4.00 
Y.C. Peaches sliced 6.50 5.75 5.00 4.00 4.00 
Ego Plame..........:... 6.00 5.25 450 3.50 3.50 


Gr. Gage Plums...... 6.00 5.25 4.50 3.50 3.50 
R. A. Cherries........ 11.50 10.75 9.25 6.00 5.50 


Prices named on 10s by the Packing Corporation 
are 25 cents per dozen higher than the above. In addi- 
tion, the Corporation quotes the following items: 
Apples, choice, $7.25; standards, $6.25; sliced apricots, 
choice, $9.75; water, $5.75; s. p. pies, $6.75; muscat 
grapes, choice, $6.50; standard, $5.25; waters, $4.00; 
s. p. pies, $3.75; gold drop plums, choice, $5.50; stand- 
ard, $4.50; waters, $3.50; s. p. pies, $3.50. While it is 
too early for definite advices regarding the extent of 
the business booked at the opening, it is expected to be 
in large. Prices for standard cling peaches are in line 
with buyers’ expectations, and 5 cents less in some in- 
stances. Some packers are closely sold up on their 
packs of some fruits, and buyers would not be sur- 
prised to see early advances named on some varieties 
and grades. 

Other Canned Foods—As was to be expected, Cali- 
fornia canned fruits just about monopolized buyers’ at- 
tention locally during the fore part of the week. Job- 
bers’ canned foods buyers were “up to their necks” in 
handling their fruit business, and were inclined to rele- 
gate other canned foods to the background for the time 
being. 

Southern Tomatoes—Some of the peninsula pack- 
ers have gotten under way on the main crop, according 
to reports reaching the local market. A fair movement 
of spots continues, with packers’ price views still a 
trifle soft. The market is quoted as follows: 1s, 4714 


Fruits for Salad..... 11.75 ques = 
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to 50c; 2s, 7714 to 8214¢; 3s, $1.35 to $1.45; 10s, $3.75 
to $4.00, all per dozen, f. 0. b. canneries. Not all can- 
ners, however, are willing to book business at the inside 
prices mentioned. 

Corn Working Higher—The advance in standard 
corn has been a slow one, but it has been built upon a 
solid foundation. Canners are now quoting 95c per 
dozen, f. o. b. Southern cannery, in many instances, al- 
though 9214¢ can still be done here and there. Buyers 
are talking 90c corn and are trying to convince them- 
selves, but it cannot be done, but learn their error when 
they come into the market. Fancy quality corn is well 
held in all primary market points, with a good inquiry 
reported. 

Peas—The tendency of the Southern market for 
canned peas to ease off in the face of a strengthening 
market situation in the Midwest has caused many buy- 
ers to peer below the surface with unusual intentness 
to discover the reason. At present it looks as though 
some canners with stocks of poor quality peas on hand 
had cut the market to move out their holdings, where- 
upon other packers with quality stocks became unduly 
alarmed, and, as is too often the case among some 
canners, proceeded to “meet competition” which didn’t 
exist. As one buyer remarked, “Put some of those 
guys in Uncle Sam’s post offices and they would start 
selling two-cent stamps for one cent apiece if they 
heard some other fellow was selling stamps just as big 
for one cent.” Which just about seems to sum up the 
situation, although rather inelegant language. Buyers 
know, and canners should know, that there are stand- 
ards—and standards. Sounds like a foolish statement, 
but with the proper inflection it means a lot. 

Canned Fish—Salmon is holding its own, and, if 
anything, showing a hardening tendency. Contrary to 
expectations, the pack of Maine sardines has not shown 
much improvement, and the market is somewhat firm- 
er. Tuna is short and higher. Shrimp is in better 
supply and is quoted lower on spot Other fish is meet- 
ing with seasonably active demand, and is well held as 
to price. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Decidedly Firmer—Corn in Fair Demand— 
Sales of Peas Larger and More Numerous. 
Canners Forced to Buy Standards to 
Fill Orders—Any Change in 
Fruit Prices Must Be 
Upward. 


Chicago, August 18, 1927. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS—There is a decidedly 

firmer condition in the canned foods market in 

Chicago. Buyers are evincing more interest and 
sellers are better inclined toward reasonable views as 
to their prices. The brokers report that there is much 
more interest in the entire canned foods line than has 
been apparent for several previous weeks. 

The weather continues cool to cold and bright at 
Chicago, but I understand that in interior Illinois and 
Indiana as well as in Iowa good warm corn-growing 
weather, as well as tomato growing weather, prevailed. 

The death of President Gary, of the United States 
Steel Co., had for a day or two a rather depressing ef- 
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fect on all business conditions in Chicago, but there was 
a quick recovery, which goes to show that no man in 
these days is personally so important and indispensable 
as to embarrass business seriously or whose place can- 
not be promptly filled. 

There is a tremendous building erection going on 
in Chicago, and within a stone’s throw of this office ten 
or twelve big, tall office buildings are in course of con- 
struction. This goes to show that there is plenty of 
capital available at low rates of interest, provided the 
security is good, and the banks are disposed to accom- 
modate canners and other manufacturers who need 
money for handling their output and production. 

Canned Corn—This article is in fairly good demand 


and it is stated that canners are making a concerted © 


effort to put the market for standard 2s corn up to $1 
f.o.b. canneries. The effort so far has not been suc- 
cessful, but the trend is in that direction. 

It is said that there is a demand for canned corn in 
No. 10 cans which cannot be supplied, as the packing in 
that sized can has chiefly been done to order, and so 
far no surplus has been produced. 

Canned Peas—The sales of canned peas for the 
past week have averaged greater and more numerous 
than for some time and brokers have been very busy 
wiring, telephoning, and showing samples for approval. 
The chief sales are said to have been during the week 
for extra standard fours, sweets; and extra standard 
threes, Alaskas. Prices in most instances have been 


confidential, but I understand that the buyers have . 


been paying prices that two weeks ago woud have 
been. called high. 

The development of the fact that standard fours, 
Alaskas, and standard fives, sweet, were short packs, 
and the entry of a number of canners into the market 
to buy those grades with which to fill out their carloads 
sold for future delivery, convinced buyers, so it is said, 
that there was a genuine shortage and that the higher 
grades of canned peas were proportionately much 
rneoggal than standards and were a good speculative 

uy. 

New York State canners are offering some peas 
to the Chicago market, but their prices are too high 
to meet the Wisconsin competition. I can hear of no 
especially low prices on canned peas or any offerings 
of sub-standard quality. 

California Fruits—The opening prices on Cali- 
fornia canned fruits, as announced this week, had been 
anticipated or discounted to an extent except as to 
peaches. It is realized that canners on the coast have 
named prices so low that they do not expect to have 
to make any revision of them except upward, and that 
they have done so in order to inspire buyers with con- 
fidence and induce them to place their orders for future 
requirements. It is said that the prices on canned 
peaches, as based upon a sliding scale of prices to the 
growers, will leave large quantities of peaches in the 
hands of the growers to dispose of to the evaporators 
or otherwise, as the crop is reported to be enormous. 
The green fruit market, so far, has not been well-sup- 
plied with crate or basket peaches in Chicago, as most 
of the fruit offered by the green grocers is unripe and 
unattractive, and canned peaches have had the prefer- 
ence of consumers. 


Berries—I was told today, by a practical New York 
canner, that the production of black raspberries in that 
State was reduced by late dry weather, rendering the 
later growth of the berries unsuitable for canning, but 
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that such berries were bought up by the evaporators 
who paid the growers forty-five cents a pound for kiln- 
dred berries. The crop of Columbia raspberries in 
New York was good, but the demand for that variety 
is small. The growing of Cuthbert red raspberries in 
New York State has never been very successful for 
some reason and the canners of that State have not 
been able for a number of years to compete either in 
quality or price with the Northwest output of Oregon 
and Washington, or with certain localities in Michigan. 
The crop of Bartlett pears in New York State is re- 
ported to be excellent and of superb quality. The 
canners of that State do not pay much attention to 
the canning of Kiefer pears, finding them so slow of 
ripening that they cost too much to pack. The red 
sour cherry crop in that State seems to have been 
irregular. Some of the canners being able to make 
full deliveries on orders while others made very small 
delivery percentages. 

New Items—News comes by cable of the death of 
J. Ogden Armour, in London, as this is being written. 
He has been a great force in the canning of meats and 
the building up of a great exportation business for 
canned provisions, as well as for meat packers prod- 
ucts. He has filled a very important place in the prog- 
ress and upbuilding of the manufacturing industries 
of Chicago, and the name of Armour is largely synono- 
mous with the growth of this great city, and the happi- 
ness and prosperity of its people. He needs no other 
monument to his memory than Chicago, as compared 
with which the Pyramids or monuments of Egypt to 
her kings are as nothing. 

Mr. A. E. Powell, of Winters & Powell, Rushville, 
New York, visited Chicago the past week, and called 
upon the buyers of Chicago in company with the brok- 
ers, Lee, Kaufman & Gale, Inc. He lives in Canan- 
daigua, New York, near which the cannery of Winters 
& Powell is located. He has been brougth up in the 
canning business and knows it most thoroughly, in 
all its departments. 

The cannery is famed for the quality of its prod- 
ucts, and for the high character of its business 
methods. The firm specializes in canned beets, berries, 
cherries, Bartlett pears, peas, and green and white 
beans, lima beans, etc. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Special Correspondent ‘The Canning Trade.” 


Excessive Rains Causing Tomato Crop Reduction— 
Rain Every Day of August—Only First Set 
Now on Vines—Canners Discouraged. 

Buying Light. 


Springfield, Mo., August 18, 1927. 


EATHER -Tomato growers and canners are re- 

porting from all parts of the Ozark tomato pack- 

ing district that the growing crop of tomatoes 
has been seriously affected, so far as the possible yield 
of fruit is concerned, by the continued excessive rain- 
fall duing the past week. What might be termed the 
“wet weather spell” for the Ozarks is counted this year 
from March 16th to date. During that period, and up 
to the morning of August 13th, the precipitation as 
shown by the office of the Weather Bureau here at 
Springfield figured 38.99 inches, as compared with 23.1 
inches normal for the same period. From this Weather 
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Bureau we learn that the total rainfall from August 1st 
to the morning of the 13th was 4.79 inches, as compared 
with normal of the same period of 1.74 inches. The 
yearly average precipitation, as shown by the office 
records of the Weather Bureau at Springfield, is normal 
44.57 inches, and that total for the year was exceeded 
up to the morning of August 13th. There has been 
considerable rainfall the past 60 hours, the total of 
which we are unable to furnish at this time. 

Tomato Crop—From that part of the Ozark Pack- 
ing District in Missouri where the fields of tomatoes 
appear most promising it is found that the fruit which 
has set on the vines is that which developed from the 
first blossoming period. A close inspection of various 
fields proves conclusively that there must have been one 
or two sets of blossoms that were washed from the to- 
mato vines without any fruit forming. This means that 
as soon as the first setting of tomatoes that is now on 
the vines has ripened that there will be a period when 
these fields of tomatoes will not be producing any ripe 
fruit whatever. Just to what extent this will affect the 
tonnage yield per acre cannot be told at this time. Much 
depends upon the weather conditions from this time on, 
and the quantity of fruit that sets on the vines, and 
weather conditions that prevail between the setting of 
this fruit and the date of killing frost. Both tomato 
growers and canners are quite discouraged at the un- 
promising outlook. 

Spot Tomatoes—There has been no special active 
demand for spot tomatoes during the last week. How- 
ever, a goodly number of cars have been sold, and 
mostly 2s standards, some as low as 75c and ranging as 
high as 80c factory points. Odds and ends of spots in 
other sizes have been sold at varying prices, depending 
upon the condition of the cans, the quality of the goods 
and the desire of canners to convert their spot holdings 
into cash. 

Future Tomatoes—Just here and there some can- 
ners have confirmed sale of a few cars of future toma- 
toes, simply because they want to have a few cars sold 
for early shipment. These sales are mostly 2s stand- 
ards, and mostly at 80c factory points. Only a limited 
business would be taken by any canner on future toma- 
toes under existing conditions, and we know of canners 
who are not interested in confirming any future sales at 
this time at the highest ruling market prices. We hear 
some canners referring to jobbing canned goods buyers 
as “Men of Stone.” It appears from what these can- 
ners think that, no matter what these buyers are told, 
they cannot be made to believe that there must be an 
advance in the market price on 1927 pack of tomatoes 
or many tomato canners will have to discontinue the 
business entirely. We quote nominal market prices, 
which are always subject to confirmation: 1s, 2s, 214s, 
3s and 10s, standards, 50c, 80c, $1.10, $1.25 and $4.00 
f.o.b. factory points. Some canners will pack toma- 
toes in No. 1 tall 15 oz. (4 dozen per case), price 70c 
factory points. Just two or three canners will pack 
No. 2 specials, 17 0z., price 75c dozen factory points. 

Green Beans—Some fields continue to produce nice 
young, tender beans, and canners here and there con- 
tinue to pack this splendid food product. 

Bean Prices—The healthy demand continues for 
new pack cut stringless green beans, and the range of 
prices is: No. 2 size, 90c to $1.00; No. 10 size, if obtain- 
able, $4.50 to $4.75, factory points. 

Tomato Packing—Some canners have not yet made 
their first runs in packing tomatoes. The canners who 
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have started packing are making only just light piece 
day runs, just now and then. It is an exception when 
you can find a tomato cannér who has packed enough 
tomatoes up to this time to total a single carload. Can- 
ners report that the runs in packing tomatoes will be 
light during this month, and in localities where there is 
no fruit set on the vines from the first and second sets 
of blossoms there will be mighty light runs for early 
September. There is much talk among tomato grow- 
ers and canners about a probable early killing frost, and 
if such a calamity should happen the prices on tomatoes 
would go sky-high. Some few deep-thinking buyers 
are giving consideration to this possibility, and provid- 

ing liberally for their future requirements. There 
~ seem to be many buyers, however, who are of the opin- 
ion that the prices on tomatoes cannot be advanced 
simply because they have been sold‘so cheaply for the 
past two years. 


Creditors’ Meeting—The referee in bankruptcy 
has called a meeting of creditors of John H. Case, bank- 
rupt, to be held at Marshfield, Mo., on Thursday, Au- 
gust 25th. At this meeting the creditors will elect a 
trustee and give consideration to such other business as 
the Case Canning Co. and Consolidated Canning Co., 
total close around $275,000. We have not found it pos- 
sible to obtain any definite information as to the prob- 
able assets of this bankrupt. Mr. Case was numbered 
among the pioneer tomato canners of Missouri, but it 
seems he could not “weather the storm” after sustain- 
ing heavy losses on his 1925 and 1926 packs of toma- 
toes. The present location of Mr. Case is still unknown. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New Low Prices Expected to Create Much Business. 
Prices Are Lower Than Justified—Embarrass- 
ing to Smaller Canners—Crops Being 
Bought Up—Spinach Very 
Closely Sold Up. 
San Francisco, August 18, 1927. 


HE NEW PRICES—Formal opening prices on 

California fruits have just made their appearance 

and packers are looking forward to a heavy busi- 
ness, owing to the extremely low prices quoted and the 
lateness of the season. In past years a considerable 
portion of the pack has always been disposed of by this 
time, and not infrequently advances and withdrawals 
have been made before the season was this far ad- 
vanced. The failure to reach an agreement with grow- 
ers on a proper price to be paid for clingstone peaches 
until the first week in August, and the desire to cut 
down surplus holdings of last year’s pack as much as 
possible, are responsible for the late appearance of 
opening prices. The packing of apricots has been over 
for some time, and quite a few packers in the southern 
part of the state have been soliciting business at defi- 
nite quotations for several weeks. Others have made 
sales under private arrangement as to price amounting 
to a considerable volume. 


The opening prices on the 1927 pack of Del Monte 
brand fruits announced August 12 by the California 
Packing Corporation follow: 


August 22, 1927 
No.1 No.2 No.2!% No. 10 
$2.25 $7.25 
Apricots ........ re $1.45 $1.80 2.55 8.25 
Apricots, peeled.............. 1.80 2.20 2.95 9.75 
Apricots, sliced............... 1.80 2.20 (2.95 9.75 
1.55 1.85 2.85 8.75 
Cherries, Royal Anne..... 1.95 2.40 8.15 11.00 
Fruits for Salad.............. 2.10 2.60 3.55 12.00 
Goosebervies 1.60 
Grapes, Muscat............... 1.20 1.50 2.10 6.50 
Peaches, Yellow Frees.... 1.20 1.45 1.85 6.00 
Peaches, Yellow Clings.. 1.20 1.45 1.85 6.00 
Pears, Bartiott............ 1.60 1.95 2.60 8.50 
Plums, De Luxe.............. 1.20 1.50 1.75 5.50 
Plums, De Luxe Halves.. 2.05 6.50 
Plums, Egg, Green Gage, 

"ae 1.10 1.40 1.75 5.50 
Raspberries, Red............. 2.15 12.25 
Strawberries ...............06 2.45 
Prunes in Syrup.............. 1.20 1.50 1.90 6.50 


Concerning the price list, the California Packing 
Corporation issued the following statement: “The very 
low prices that have been ruling on the carry-over for 
the 1926 pack for some months past have firmly estab- 
lished the market, even lower than the prices that we 
are naming. Although the 1927 prices are lower than 
are justified, in consideration of the price that the 
grower will probably receive, it is of utmost importance 
to insure free consumption in order to avoid a carryover 
next spring, in face of an increased production from the 
acreage that will come into bearing next year. By nam- 
ing low prices at the start we are adopting a sound 
merchandising policy to insure a maximum consump- 
tion, which, once assured, may justify advancing prices 
somewhat as the season progresses. At these prices 
we believe a large volume can and will be moved, but 
whether or not prices can be advanced in order that the 
canner may get a sufficient volume of business at a 
higher price to offset the loss that will probably be in- 
curred at the opening price, remains to be seen. In no 
event, in our opinion, can or will there be a material 
advance. There are plenty of examples to prove that 
those engaged in an industry suffer from overproduc- 
tion, whether it be the producer or manufacturer. Rec- 
ognizing this to be a fact, our first consideration is to, 
if possible, assure this year’s pack going into consump- 
tion, with the hope that the situation will so improve 
as to enable the canner to collect what he is paying in 
the way of insurance as the start through better prices 
later on.” 

Opening prices will be made at once by other con- 
cerns and must necessarily be in line with the low 
prices named by the California Packing Corporation. 
With some of the smaller concerns without heavy finan- 
cial backing and unable to operate on as efficient a basis 
as the larger ones, the low price scale will undoubtedly 
prove embarrassing for a time, and some will doubtless 
curtail operations until such a time as the outlook is 
more promising. 

Peaches—B. F. Schmitt, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Canning Peach Growers, has reported that every 
ton of fruit represented by the organization has been 
sold and that checks for early deliveries have been re- 
ceived. The loss suffered by members as a result of the 
dropping of Tuscans while the controversy was on with 
canners is being appraised, and this loss will be pro- 
rated on a ton for ton basis with the other varieties and 
will be shared by all the members. The membership of 
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the organization is being strengthened and plans are 
— considered for packing peaches on a co-operative 
asis. 

Spinach—The situation on California canned spin- 
ach is in distinct contrast to that on fruits. The pack 
is very closely sold up and prices are stiffening some- 
what perceptibly. Buyers have been scurrying around 
of late in search of stocks of No. 1s, but none seems 
— at the old price of $1, with little to be had at 

Salmon—The first vessels of the Alaska salmon 
fleet are commencing to arrive at San Francisco, and it 
will be but a short time before the main fleet is in port 
again. The first to arrive, the steamer Contra Costa, 
brought 10,000 cases for the Bristol Bay Packing Com- 
pany, and the steamer Glacier, of the Alaska Salmon 
Company, came in shortly afterward with 85,683 cases. 
The steamer Hyades, owned and operated by Frank B. 
Peterson, has also made her appearance. All advices 
are to the effect that the pack will prove a light one, 
this applying to pinks as well as reds. 

Pineapples—Advices from the Hawaiian Islands in- 
dicate that the packing of pineapple has passed the 
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peak, with canners doing away with the night shifts. 
July proved a very wet month, but weather conditions 
are now more normal, the crop is ripening in better 
shape and the late fruit is of excellent quality. 

Coast Notes—The Virden Packing Company, for- 
merly quite a factor in the California canned fruit 
business, is now devoting its attention exclusively to its 
meat packing business, the canneries having been taken 
over by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. These plants, five in 
number, are being operated under the name of the Ster- 
ling Canning Company, a concern controlled by the Cal- 
ifornia Packing Corporation. 

The brokerage house of Eugene M. O’Neill, San 
Francisco, has been made selling agent in Northern 
California for the fruit and vegetable lines of G. W. 
Hume & Co., pioneer California canners. 

Carl Heinke and W. L. Weast have published a cer- 
tificate of co-partnership at Paradise, Cal., where they 
are operating the Paradise Ridge Cannery. 

Archibald David L. Hamilton, financial secretary 
for the California Peach Growers Association, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, passed away in the sub- 
urban city of Berkeley. early in August. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Federal Trade Commission Survey Into Problem of Resale Price Maintenance Ex- 
pected to Have Widespread Influence Upon Grocery Industry—Split-Commis-; 
sion Evil Has Worked Hardship on Brokerage Fraternity— Postum 
Expansion Continues. 


SURVEY ON—Specialty manufacturers, wholesale gro- 
Aes and chain store operators, as well as retail grocery 
distributors, will watch with great interest an investiga- 
tion which the Federal Trade Commission is launching into the 


_ entire question of resale price maintenance. 


Several years ago, when price-cutting by the chain stores 
and other distributors was first recognized as a major trade 
problem, many specialty manufacturers were strong for legis- 
lation permitting the maintenance of resale prices on their 
products. Some of the manufacturers went through with the 
idea, establishing their own systems of maintaining prices, and 
fighting for their sales ideas even after the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had intervened. Other manufacturers, however, watch- 
ing the trend of conditions, changed their ideas regarding the 
value of resale price maintenance. 


From the first the entire question has been a maze of facts 
and fallacies. The situation has never clarified. Even the vari- 
ous price maintenance bills which have been before Congress 
have hemmed and hawed, and have provided circuitous methods 
for reaching the desired goal. 

What many hope will be the outgrowth of the Trade Com- 
mission probe will be an amendment to the Federal statutes de- 
fining price cutting as what it is generally recognized as being— 
unfair competition. 


The reasearch work which the Federal Trade Commission 
is undertaking puts the Commission in a new role before the 
industry—one of an advisor and counselor, rather than as an 
enforcement agency. The Commission is counting upon sup- 
port and co-operation from trade associations and business in- 
terests generally. According to current reports from Washing- 
ton, it is believed that the survey will occupy at least a year’s 
time. The Commission plans to go into the entire situation 
thoroughly, with a view to making recommendations to Con- 
gress for adequate legislation to cover the situation after com- 
pletion of the investigation. There is a feeling by the Com- 
mission that conflicting decisions by the courts have thrown the 
law on the subject into hopeless confusion. In the present 
status of the deeisions the practice of resale price maintenance 
has been one of the most troublesome and frequent subjects 
with which the Commission has had to deal. 


In initiating the resale price research, the Commission has 
had in mind many important phases of the situation, not the 
least of which is to discover, if possible, the relation between 
price cutting and the multiplication of distributors. 

The investigation has been ordered as a result of a resolu- 
tion by Commissioner A. F. Myers. The research will seek io 
bring out the following four salient points: 

1—Advantages of resale price maintenance to manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers; 

2—Costs, margins and profits of manufacture and distrib- 
utors. and the prices to consumers; 

i" 38—Causes and motives for price cutting by distributors; 
an 

4—The relation of resale price maintenance to the multi- 
plication of distributors. 

Information sought by the Commission’s economists, as set 
forth in full in the Myers resolution, is as follows: 

Whereas, several bills providing for resale price 
maintenance have been introduced in Congress since 
1920, including the Merritt bill, Kelly bill, the Wyatt 
bill and the Williams bill; and 

Whereas, in 1916 on a referendum of the United 
States about 74 per cent of the votes cast were in favor 
of legislation permitting resale price maintenance; and 

Whereas, in 1926 on a similar referendum, about 
54 per cent of the votes were in favor; and 

Whereas, this commission many years ago recom- 
mended that Congress enact legislation permitting re- 
sale price maintenance under certain conditions of gov- 
ernmental control; and 

Whereas, it seems probable that agitation for some 
legislation of this character will continue; and 

Whereas, there has been no thorough and compre- 
hensive investigation of the economic advantages and 
disadvantages of such legislation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the chief economist of the commis- 
sion be directed to inquire into the question of the main- 
tenance of manufacturers’ resale prices, both at whole- 
sale and retail, and to report to the commission: 

1. The advantages and disadvantages of resale 
price maintenance, (a) to competing manufacturers 
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employing it and to other competing manufacturers; 
(b) to competing wholesalers and retailers employing 
it and to other competing wholesalers and retailers; 
(c) to the ultimate purchasers. 

2. The costs, profits and margins of manufacturers 
and distributors and the prices to consumers on com- 
peting price -maintained and non - price - maintained 
goods, and particularly the relation of advertising ex- 
penses to’ such costs, profits, margins and prices. 

3. The causes and motives for price cutting by dis- 
tributors:—(a) In general; (b) below the total cost of 
the distributor; (c) below the purchase price paid by 
the distributor of goods, the justification for such price 
cutting, if any; the effect of price cutting on manufac- 
turers, distributors and consumers particularly with 
reference to (a) how far, if at all, price cutting in- 
creases volume of business for a distributor and offsets 
the decreased prefit per unit; (b) how far, if at ail, 
price cutting has eliminated manufacturers and distrib- 
utors from business; (c) the effect of price cutting by 
distributors on the prices, profits and margins of man- 
ufacturers. 


4. The relation of resale price maintenance, if any, 

to the multiplication of distributors, and, if such effect 

is found, the relation of this multiplication to the cost 

of marketing. 

5. Any other facts pertinent for the consideration 

of Congress with reference to legislation on this 

subject. 

6. The character of the legislation, if any, which 
should be recommended by the commission. 

Anent Split Commissions—Harry C. Faulkner, president of 
the National Food Brokers’ Association, has definite ideas re- 
garding the split-brokerage evil, and is not backward about 
proclaiming them. In a current bulletin to members, he de- 
clares “Splitting brokerage is service price cutting. The broker 
willingly depreciating his service value has not the business 
ability or stamina to stand the gaff, and is destined for the 
business scrap heap. The sooner he passes the better for those 
who have the courage to stand for an honest wage for efficient 
service.” Mr. Faulkner voices sentiments which the ‘“on-the- 
level” faction of food brokers have held for years. Many of 
the present-day evils besetting the broker would never have 
arisen if the brokers had had a spokesman who could have gone 
to the root of the matter so frankly. Unfortunately for the 
fraternity, however, its leaders were lax in recognizing the 
presence of the type of broker who was willing to give away 
half or more of his brokerage to cut out competing brokers for 
the “large business.” This unethical practice not only boom- 
eranged on the commission-splitting broker, but the legitimate 
commission men as well. From demanding a split in the 
brokerage commission to going direct to the manufacturer, 
producer, or canner, was but a step, and this step has now been 
taken by buyers. Thus, through the passive consent of the 
brokers to the brokerage-splitting evil which became so wide- 
spread during the post-war boom, the whole brokerage fratern- 
ity has been dealt a serious blow. Many of those who were the 
loudest talkers regarding “ethics” and the most active among 
the brokerage-splitters have since faded from the picture, but 
the pussyfooting of other brokers on the question has put them 
in an unenviable position. President Faulkner has gone to the 
heart of the matter, and sums up his letter to brokers logically 
when he points out: “For years we have encountered all forms 
of group buying, direct buying and buying agents, but have 
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any of these plans eliminated or greatly reduced sales costs? 
Many schemes, widely proclaimed by their sponsors as eradica- 
tors of sales expenses, have fallen by the wayside, for any 
method will endure only in proportion to its economic value. 
Goods do not and cannot sell or develop outlets for themselves— 
scmebody has to foot the bill.” 

Another One For Postum—Postum Company has acquired 
control of the Franklin Baker Company, manufacturers and 
distributors of cocoanut and other products, through acquisi- 
tion of the entire outstanding capital stock of the company. 
The Baker Company, whose products are nationally advertised, 
has plants located at Hoboken, Montreal, Manila and San Pablo, 
the latter two in the Philippines. No change in management 
is contemplated, it is announced. 

Rumors to the effect that the Postum Company was nego- 
tiating for the control of Canada Dry Ginger Ale have been 
denied by both companies. The rumors also added that Postum 
would seek the White Rock Ginger Ale Company, so as to kill 
off competition between the two leading ginger ale enterprises. 

Postum Company announced August 16 that they have en- 
tered into a contract with the controlling interest of Richard 
Hellmann, Inc., manufacturers of salad dressings and sauces. 
Postum will purchase the entire business and assets of the 
company. 

The contract provides, in effect, that the common stock- 
holders of Richard Hellmann, Inc., on liquidation, shall be enti- 
tled to receive one share of Postum stock for each 3.7 shares 
of Richard Hellmann, Inc., held by them, and that the outstand- 
ing preferred stock of Richard Hellmann shall be called for 
retirement as soon as practicable, in accordance with provisions 
of the certificate of incorporation of Richard Hellmann, Inc. 

Plants of Richard Hellmann, Inc., are located at Long 
Island City, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Tampa, San Francisco 
and Toronto. No change in the management is contemplated. 

Canned Foods Market Outlook—While serious concern is 
felt in grocery trade circles over the canned foods situation, 
Wall Street sees nothing but sunshine in the situation. Ac- 
cording to a recent article in the “Wall Street Journal,” which 
reported on California Packing Corporation’s status: “Sales 
of canned foods by California Packing Corporation this year 
have assumed record volume proportions, but prices on specific 
lines have been lower than last year, due to 1926 overproduction 
and large carryover. Peak pack for the whole State of Cali- 
fornia last year, for example, totaled 13,654,758 cases, and com- 
pared with 9,258,587 in 1925 and a four-year average of 
7,265,000 cases. (Note: the foregoing, evidently a misprint, 
refers to the canned peach pack). The 1927 California peach crop, 


while nearing the peak of 1926, and estimated at 270,000 tons,. 


which would furnish a pack of 12,000,000 cases, has been, to 
some extent, reduced on account of the failure of growers and 
packers to arrive at a satisfactory price basis. Latest estimate 
places the California pack at about 9,000,000 cases due to rottine 
of a portion of the crop pending outcome of the price dispute. 
California’s Packing’s corn and pea business will show a prof't. 
and spinach, too, will show satisfactory profits. On tomatoes 
the company expects its normal business, while on asparagus 
the pack was greatly shorter than last year, owing to unfavor- 
able weather conditions in the spring, but sales have been satis- 
factory. Fish pack, in which Alaska Packers’ Association. a 
subsidiary of California, is largely interested, will be consider- 
ably less and prices will be higher. On the lines which Cali- 
fornia Packing has already named, price advance of 60 cents a 
dozen, or $2.40 a case, has been made. Estimates place the 
year’s fish pack at 500.000 cases less than in the preceding year.” 
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TIN.CANS 
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The Husker That 
Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for 
four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or 
Belt Drive readily convertible into Motor 
Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space— 
one-third the power. 


More than pays for itself by the saving 
of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, 
experienced for more than fifteen years in 
building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines forthe American Can 
Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or 
same may be returned. 


The United Compeny 


Continental Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentelly, 
physiocally—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


DISMISSED 

An Irish witness was being examined as to his 
knowledge of a shooting affair. 

“Did you see the shot fired?” the magistrate 
asked. 

“No, sorr; I only heard it,’’ was the evasive reply. 

“The evidence is not satisfactory,” replied the 
magistrate sternly. “Stand down!” 

The witness turned round to leave the box and 
directly his back was turned he laughed derisively. 

The magistrate, indignant at this contempt of 
court, called him back and asked him how he dared 
to laugh in court. 

“Did you see me laugh, your honor?” queried the 
offender. 

“No, sir, but I heard you,” was the irate reply. 

“That evidence is not satisfactory,” said Pat. 
And this time everybody laughed. 


TOO LATE 
The old gentleman tumbled over a five-barred gate 
just in time to save himself from the angry bull. 
“You brute,” he spluttered, shaking his fist at the 
animal, ‘‘and I’ve been a vegetarian all my life, too!” 


HERE’S WHY 
Frank—Why do you kiss a girl in a quiet spot? 
Albert—It’s quiet only because she can’t very 
well talk while being kissed. 


NOT RARE 


“What,” demanded the amateur hunter of his 
guide, “is the name of the specie I just shot?” 

“Well, sir,” returned the guide suavely, “I’ve just 
been investigating and he says his name is Smith.” 


BAD CONDITIONS ; 
“Has youah nephew stahted his spring plowin’ yet, 
Bill?” 
_ “Waal, no. Jim ain’t stahted his fahm work yet 
—he’s powerful far behind in his fishin’.” 


KNOWS HER ONIONS 


The young man, visibly embarassed, made an 
earnest effort to start the engine, but failed. He was 
serious as he turned to the girl and said: 

“This is most unfortunate. The gasoline tank 
seems to full of water, and we can’t move a foot.” 

The girl was less perturbed. She said: 

“Come on inside and stop looking worried. This 
has happened to me before. All we have to do is to 
sit in the back seat for about an hour and the water 
turns right back into gasoline.” 


She—Take back your ring; it’s paste. 
Norman—Better keep it, girlie. A paste on the 
hand is worth two in the eye. ; 


ac. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<—the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Heuses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for detalis. 


ace 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. obins Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See es and sonee Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugate rapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 3 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 
Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
ee Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., ——— N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. 

Cooker Filers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


See 


a ae AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
Robins & Co., Inc., 

Sinclair-Scott Co., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 

erlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

oo Machine Co., Baltimore. 

utters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut a 3 
— String Bean. See String , 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York. 


Continental Can C 
Southern Can Co., ‘Baltine 


woe Can Co., Cincinnati. 
es, Can. See Canmakers’ Mch 
Double Seami 
ng Machines. See Closing 
ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore” 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis 
A. & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Co. 
Ayars Machine Co., x 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for F - 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ bento 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors, 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Sprague-Sells rp., cago. 

Steam. See Power Plant 

Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Caonvrs. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea a. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 

Tacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins 

ague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. . 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Baw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. , 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Bdw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
lvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
. J. Kittredge = cago. 
Radtonal Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Ete. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 2 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
oa. Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalsdes, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J.:— 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Htc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
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PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥W. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


, Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Alr, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, s. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 


Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
EB. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


_F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. 


Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, Can. Seé Labeling 
Machinery. 

WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner, 

J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandette, Mich. 
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Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 lbs. 


Will receive cans up to 7% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


as WRITE FOR PRICES 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery ) 
801-11 East Pratt Street, a BALTIMORE, MD. 
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[T HAS been brought to our attention that some purchasers 


of canned corn are of the opinion that the 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


does not manufacture the special “C” enamel cans for corn. 


To correct this impression, we offer the following statement 
of facts: 


“For the 1926 corn pack we made and 
shipped to our corn customers over 40,000,- 
000 Special “C” Enamel Cans. The Special 
“C” Enamel Cans as shipped in 1926 by us 
were the result of years of research and de- 
velopment work on our part. As to their 
efficiency, we do not hesitate to refer any- 
one interested to the packers who use them. 
We will gladly furnish a list of these aaa 
ers upon application.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


““Now from Coast to Coast’’ 


NEW YORK DETROIT JERSEY CITY CANONSBURG 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE CLEARING 
SEATTLE LOS ANGELES SAN JOSE 


